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UR ‘NEIGHBORS, ‘the 
cent years about the i importance facing reality” and 
reality-situations.” Just what t this ‘reality” may be they never quite 
explain. Sometimes i it appears that nothing i is “real” unless i it is unpleasant, 


_and that ; who i is must be employing some escape 
‘At other times 


“oneself, or any situation as defined tape an observer. The term “acorpeance” 


is similarly vague and ambiguous. Sometimes i it seems to resemble ~~ e 


ate 
_-Tesignation to pain | and deprivation; at t other t times, it. appears merely 2 as 
abstention from ‘ ‘kidding oneself.” Perhaps the psychiatrists are wise in 
not going bey ond their depth into the metaphy sics of reality. Perhaps we, — 


= will do well if we simply observe that some people dodge things waned 


that some people alternately « evade and | fight, some ¢ fight on almost any 
occasion, while others form the habit of avoiding, every possible difficulty. 
Sie phantasy, dissociation, suicide. W Thich one is most ; frequently employed by his 
= cannot be stated with assurance. The research i is still incom- a. wee 
ear e mechanism of sociological | flight from r reality usually involves ver aa 
balization ‘often car carried to the pe point of n mass production. It also has some 
other interesting 1g manifestations. Ifa sociologist has difficulty in thinking 


abstractly, he may ‘secure a grant to finance the counting 
an ina 


Jil 


or psy chosocial environment. If he finds research distasteful, devote 


himself to the: students , appearing regularly a at fraternity « dances and = 
ball rallies the.1 undergraduates a annoy him, he may seek refuge in the 
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into others with z zest, ‘evades some problems and come s to grip ith ot = 
Much of this seems to be ona basis. If we were ration nal, we would 


do this with | a plan based on the recognized limitations of o our 1r competence. 


We would say in effect, here a are some tasks we can perform well; there are” 


 omecl which we are less sure; but yonder are activities for which we a 
“4 not fitted. In aati the tasks for which we are ad mittedly not eqnipped, 


more accurate to s say y that ‘all of: us accept sc some realities and ‘reject se 
wise man once said, “ The Lord | “never intended a anyone t to fa face 


reality more than eight hours a day 2 anyway. 
 — these preliminary assumptions are acceptable, we may now restate our — 


problem: what | kinds of reality do sociologists face, especially in times of 


4 crisis? ? Let us us turn first ‘to programs | s of the American Sociological Society 


| ie 1913, when the holocaust was approaching, the central theme of ¢ our 
annual meeting was “Problems Assimilation.” 


, the program 


about War ar and Militarism.” presidential address, ““W ar as 
Determiner,” ean: Ross made thi this summary of the status of interna nal 


so mee more and more, success in war hinges on elaborate preparation. eos isd 


oS The armament and training a militarist government desires in support of ag- 
gression may be s the pretext | that they are necessary f for 


6. The nation that outarms the others runs no risk in so doing and may b be re- 
warded for its preparedness by successin war 
7 ‘The nation that 1 is first to disarm or that lags behind the rest in | — for 
war ‘runs the risk of being thwarted or beaten. 
: 8. From the foregoing, it follows that the war-loving nations have the power to 
a the peace-loving nations into the gloomy path of armament or war, whereas | 
; the peace-loving nations have no power to force the war-loving nations into - 
ia sunny path of peace. The men of Mars set the pace forthe restofthe world. 
rs cool relentless analysis of the situation discloses, then, little ground for t hopeful i 
anticipation. On the contrary, the prospect is one of the blackest that humanity has - 4 


. ic was “Freedom vere 
after the invasion of Belgium and F the general to 
— communication” and E. A. Ross’s pres 
Go 
— 
peoples have become “mere scraps of paper. In tl 
abili 
4 
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larger saat of production shunted into the bottomless pit of preparedness; a more 
general sacrifice of the flowering years of male life to military training; a gradual 
starvation of such state services as education, research, public recreation, and social — 
amelioration—all this, punctuated from time to tim e by colossal wars resulting i in 
- the slaughter of millions and the laying waste of enh ths and flourishing areas of ‘ 


‘to depict ‘the ‘situation we face today. The papers which followed Ross's 7 
i kept. attention focused | on war and its implications. Theodore Roosevelt’s 


"paper “ “Social Values and National Existence” was a plea for preparedness. 


his was vigorously debated by representatives of the American Peace 
te Red Cross, The Sureey, and several of 


andon and (Simeon E. Baldwin). Finally, Brooks 
Adams’ paper, ‘Can War Be Done Away With?” was discussed by 


no 


[Twas not present at that ‘meeting, but as I read ‘the ne Proceedings, I got a 


impression of almost t religious fervor which I cannot | transmit to you, | but 
must already have noted the character of the s speakers. Along with | 
Ross, Dealey , Small, Hayes, Howard, Lichtenberger, Balch, Wolfe, and = 
other sociologists were an ex-president of the United States, former 
Connecticut, a retired Brigadier General, and a ‘prominent 


scribed our government “be: most inefficient . . 
in world’? and by T heodore Roosevelt when he said, “if, an 
warlike and militaristic nation is. not held in check by warlike 
ability of a neighboring non- -militaristic and well- behaved 1 nation, , then the — 
= will be be spared the necessity y of dealing with ‘moral and social \ ‘alas 
| because it won’t be allowed to deal with any thing.” 
; a But, despite the challenges and despite the spirit of n seal ‘enthusiasm, — 
we find in the 1915 Proceedings little evidence that thought was given 1 ne 
sociologists themselves might do. The papers and “the discussions 
one either reported | on past research nor outlined new inquiries to be under- 
Sig taken. They « rear no concrete su estions 1s for the modification of teachin; q 
ican 


, “For Americans a at the present 


rms 


im 
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But, you may say, the war’ was s still far aia perhaps, as the United an 


"States moved toward intervention, sociologists got down to “brass ta cks” 
aw) and considered more directly their own relation to the international = 
_ Alas, for this supposition! Except i in 1917, the war and its implications al- _ 
ss most ‘disappeared f from the programs of t the American Sociological Society. a 
In ‘1916, the central theme was “The Sociology of. Rural Life,” ' the title of — 
George E. ‘Vincent’ presidential a address was “Country side and Nation.” 
No major ‘paper was concerned with international conflict in any of - 
aspects. In 1917, when we were actually at war with Germany, the main 
topic was “Social Control,” ” and George E. ‘Howard’ s presidential « address 


This a address nc now v reads like a bit of wishful thinking, as does C Cooley’ s s paper, 


“Social: Control in International Relations.” 
appear in other papers; as a Crisis in Secial Control” by Kelsey, and 
~ “Social Control in a Democracy” by Giddings. Going on to 0 1918, in a meet-_ 


planned | before the Armistice, the central was “Sociology and 


Culture for Democracy.” One \gmeeeel session was s devoted to the‘ National 


Aspect of Education.” the “war to make the world safe for 4 


in democracy” seems to have slipped below the sociologists’ horizon. In 1919, 


spirit of reconstruction appeared in “The Problem of Democracy’ 
Ss by Frank W. . Blackmar’ s presidential address, “A Working ae | 


racy. "Ont the whole, papers rs and d discussions w were re ofa general r nature, idealis- 


What then shall we conclude. from this hasty rev review of sev seven annual © 


 edage of the American Sociological Society? I think it is evident that — 
there was occasionally some vigorous discussion of live issues confronting 
j the American people, but the discussion included much wishful thinking, 
_ many glittering generalities, : and « considerable exhortation addressed to the 
world | at large. There was almost no consideration of. what sociologists. 
themselves’ might profitably do i in a “period of international conflict. 


naturally evokes the question: Are we behaving differently today in the face : 


The 1939 and 1940 programs s of our Society showed d no concentration of 


attention on any particular subject. The 1941 program | looks “much the 


ame. With our diversified interests and | many semiindependent : sections 


we have almost ceased to attempt integration. last year Robert 


_ M. Maclver delivered a challenging presidential address in his “ "Refectione 
a Crisis.” For 1941, the qneral sessions have obviously 
been planned . Note the panel 


th 
in the 


until you arrive at something to do!’’* The participan Bey D 
| | acknowledging the reality of a great international conflict: they ended with _ 
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the Role of Sociologists j in National. ‘Affairs, the session on 
4 Democracy ar and Social Control, and the one on Inter-Cultural Relations i in 
4 
&§ the Americas. Besides s these ‘general sessions, as, all of which ai are concerned with | 
non n Political Sociology 


nis questio nal help can 


| 
present world emergency? A \ special committee has a 


sociology and sociometry applied to the immediate problems of defense. 
The Rural Sociological Society, with i its membership overlapping | that 


i “4 the American Sociological Society, is making the central theme of its 1941 
vane meetings ““Rural Life and National Defense.” Taken together these — 


a 
sent vital attacks on the very practical problem: ‘What are we going to aad e 


less. significant than t the programs are certain committees. In 


1940 Maclver oma a a committee on on Participation n of Sociologists i in 


useful ex- 


‘hoes to fill out and return schedules for the’ National Roster of Scientific 


- The new Committee on Cooperation with the United States Civil Service 


‘to various Federal agencies the nature of these skills and bodies « of | knowl. 
edge, and to convey to members of our Society information about o openings © 
in governmental agencies. The chairman, T. J. Woofter, Jr., himself in the — 
_ Federal service, and his colleagues, hove been chosen because of their 
- familiarity with the problems and procedures involved. The other new 
4 Committee o on the Role of Sociologists in National Affairs has a ‘much less 


definite, and hence more difficult, assignment. Its chairman, Carl C C. Tayl lor, 
ae a is also in the Federal service. The other members were so chosen as to repre- ‘ 


sent a wide variety of backgrounds and viewpoints. 

une 7 In the discussions at Chicago last winter and in the correspondence that — 
_has flowed freely ever since, a great diversity of attitudes and opinions has _ 
"emerged. Some members of our group apparently | fear the decline of s sociol- 


| og ogy from ¢ the lofty ty heights of pure scienc ce, down the slopes « of applied sc science, 

into the valley of administrative drudgery. Others, , with fewer illusions 
about sociology’s present - altitude and purity, are fearful lest 
in the controversial issues of the day injure both our capacity and our repu- 


tation for impartial analysis and reporting. Since we have e only recently 


begun to escape from t the ‘realm of ‘speculative argument into the realm of 
Amer. Sociol. _Rev., April 6: re 
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second position. A third set of opinions and attitudes may be: 
by the phrase “‘academic business as usual.” It is hard to tell to what — " 
__ this position represents a rational belief and to what extent it isan emotional — 


- escape. Ind days like these, I fear that ‘ ‘business as usual” means utter failure 
recognize t 


> he g great. changes t that are are so swiftly altering our ‘national and 


There a are other members of American Society who 


ee Government in tl in the way i it should go.” They would | give very specific 
ie advice, e. g., about cooperation with Russia, -_appeasing or ‘declaring \ war on 
France: and Spain, adopting Streit’s program of ‘ “Union Now.” Since the 
idle: body of sociologists obviously cannot remain in. session, 
on would delegate this responsibility t to some committee “with power to 
’ act. ” Moreover, since even a committee has its limitations, they think: we 
‘should k keep a paid, full-t time ‘representative in W ‘ashington ‘to maintain 
close con contact with public officials, to keep members. of our craft informed 


about 


“inside” ’ happenings, and to advise executives and legislators what " 
to do. Such action | has been taken by a group of educational associations. 
Many "sociologists doubt the necessity and the wisdom of attempting” to 


i their efforts. Whether t that judgment be sound ot or not, the ‘state r 
_ of our finances settles the matter rather “conclusively i in the negative. 


oo We have no means of learning at this moment just what motives activate Mf 


_ those who urge direct participation in national affairs by the American | a 7 
“Sociological Society. Some, I am sure, have an honest conviction that our = 


as "professional group possesses a body of invaluable knowledge and essential — 

skills which are greatly needed by the nation but | are in grave danger of 
being overlooked. Others may be: suspected of seeking to ‘utilize the national 


“emergency for the feathering of their own nests. Still others are perhaps me men 
and women who, lacking personal recognition and security, identify the 


_ status of our craft with their own unrewarded talents. = —— 


. Whatever may be the motives of the = sociological iso isolationsts or of fthe 


sociological direct actionists, \ we all faced with the necessity answering > 
certain questions. ‘Shall we assume that f for the present we will best s serve 


the na nation by; going g quietly about our r regular work? Or shall we take it for _ af 
~~ that immediate and drastic changes are in order? Put somewhat _ 24 
: _ differently, shall we ourselves propose new ways of being useful or shall we 
- await the: call o of those ir in authority? In the effort to answer this question, — 


_ we might well take i inventory y of the country’ s s needs: and of our own 1 quali- 


- fications. We: might i inquire e to what e extent the Federal Government. really 


_ requires our services as sociologists? Perhaps it can more profitably employ 
some of us drivers, bond salesmen, 


. 
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sent positions, perhaps some modifications might well be made in teach- “eam 
research, | and o other professional a activities In seeking the answers to 

ese questions, let us remember ‘that being a member of the American 


Society does not automatically qualify a person to 


relief, supervise ‘recreation, direct propaganda, plan military strategy, 0 or 
w League of Nations. One may or may not be competent in 
any of these and other fields. Such competence must be determined in each 
individual case by reference to specific training, practical experience, anc 


"evidence of ability to adapt oneself to particular working conditions. 


‘The. case for s some continuation of research has been s so ably set forth i in 


the 1939- 1939- 1940 report of t the Social Research 


ace deeply the ‘concern of all A Americans h public great ir im. 
— import, and watchful for opportunities of useful service in national emer- 
= the Council during the past year prosecuted steadily as its primary task i —_ 
program for development of scientific knowledge of human society. In pursuing this. 
long-run objective the Council is : making for public ser service the most effective use =. 
| capacities. Science from its inception in astronomy has nev er ceased to oe oll | 


its scope through the i inorganic and the organic worlds and - stands now on the 
ae of new advances in the social world. Scientific progress in this realm with | 
its possibilities of intelligent direction of social institutions and forces is one of the | 
 qumatialieden the preservation of the freedoms we cherish. The current crisis is a 
social convulsion due in no small measure to the lack of scientific knowledge of — 
ee In view of the disruption of scientific work abroad which will prevail | for — 
years to come, it is upon America that depends sv success in extending the realm of | 7 
science in the social fields 


sdf we accept the Council’ ’s position with reference to research in | general, 
= the next question is: W hat kinds of research are so important for the de- 


velopment of sociology that only” the most extraordinary circumstances 
_ should be permitted to interrupt their progress? Certainly the importance — 
cae of long-time studies of social control, morale, and race relations is beyond — 
as dispute. The : same may be ‘said of i inquiries into the processes ¢ of personal 


F and d group adjustment. The « continued growth « of our science also | demands ~ a 
the « development and standardization of new tools of research. I have in | 
. i mind the three-fold testing of methods used by Angell in his study of middle- 
g y ang y j 
2 families in the depression. | I am thinking of the sociometric scales. +e 
developed by Chapin and others, and of the efforts to achieve reliable 
methods of prediction es especially i the fields elds of marriage and penology. Iti is sto 
a be hoped that research ¢ of these t types m may gc go forward wi withi increasing success, ‘= 
Za In so far s as these : studies are directed both at scientific > problems and at 4 
current situations they may contribute alike to the growth of sociology and — 


the of n questions. For example, 


7 
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“that experimental so sociometric » be undertaken in army 
-cantonments. Modern military tactics seem to be especially dependent upon the 
4 independent functioning of small, highly integrated units. The interpersonal rela- 
a _ Sons among the men in such units would be quite crucial to their effective function- E: aa 
_ ing under modern conditions. [Lundberg has proposed to undertake] on a small, a 
a experimental basis, to begin with, a number of such studies along the lines that have a 
been suggested by Moreno, with ‘adequate measurement of the results to determine | 4 


tov what extent reassignment of men on this basis results i in improved n morale.’ oe: . 


Such studies as these should have both immediate and values. 
iz Studies: of race relations are always important; they deserve special at- _ 
tention at a time like this. An 1 adequate theory o of race r relations would re- aad 


quire a an 1 understanding of al all the basic s social | processes, especially 1 those of 


import of race relations | today Lien, in the probability that discussion 
national defense : and of the democratic way | of life may stir minorities to 
new w expectations and new demands. Second, strong prejudices already have 

"4 prevented the full use of our man-power in defense industries. | Third, the 

oe of interracial conflict is a standing in invitation to ) totalitarian 5 prope a 

to repeat in America their program divide et impera. 
“a Another area sd research pertains to civil liberty, one of the most dificult 

_ problems for a democratic people in time of ' emergency. Shall freedom - e 

‘communication be maintained for all, thus aiding enemies in our midst, ns ce 
or r shall it be restricted, thus threatening t the: very democracy for which | we 
- fight? Now the task of sociological research is not to seek a direct t answer 
7 to this question but rather to find out what civil liberties are in real life, 
_ what disagreements exist over their meaning ,what conflicts have arisen 
“over their value. Then, adopting a definition of civil liberties i in terms of 
behavior | that is ‘actually engaged i in, defended, and opposed in real life, 
let us see what happens when they a are ‘curtailed. What factors are associated | 


_ with their restrictions? Do we find here recurrent sequences of events which — 


. a may serve to define some of the processes of public opinion? The study of i 


a this group of problems should have a double value for sociologists. In the 


— first place, unless t there can be considerable freedom of inquiry, | freedom to = 


j 


"present t findings, and freedom to. discuss them critically, scientific ‘social 


research is out of the « € question. In the second place, by working inductively — 
toward generalizations about the: processes of interaction related to civil — 


liberties, we shall be improving the tools of our profession and shall be con- a 


tributing t to that general body of knowledge about human society wh ch is” 


ce’ the same me time, our findings s should be of some > practical value tc to > ad 
ministrators who must ma 
bly, and of the press, and of petition. We will 
~ “You should do this and avoid that,” but we will be saying, “If you do so 


* and so, here is what may be - expected to follow. If you want to protect the — 


7 From ‘a letter submitted to to the Res Research Planning Committee. peace 
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‘CAN SOCIOLOGISTS FACE REALITY?» 


wi Meera of your own group, you will help your cause by such _ such 
treatment of other groups; you will i injure your cause by other “specified 


"treatment. You may say | that this is merely labo: 


_ port in this area. As a matter of plain | fact, there seems never to have eae 
complete freedom of speech, press, , assembly, and petition. here have 
apparently been degrees of freedom granted to and groups bear- 


. a ing varied relations to those who exercise authority. We have inadequate 


knowledge of the c circumstances s under which different degrees of freedom 
are permitted and likewise inadequate knowledge « of what ensues W when dif. 

- ferent degrees of freedom are permitted. We probably would a agree gree that -o 

believe in the Bill of Rights, but we might get into a hopeless" argument . 


. “Negroes, Methodists, sharecroppers, and manufacturers. he 
mn “trouble would doubtless lie less i ‘in a diversity of political and social Philoso- ae 
phies- than i in lack of objectively verified data and logically drawn infer. 
as the and al emergency her 
‘ 3 ti ow as the national an international emergency continues, t ere 
likely to be an number of bitter clashes over the nature and 


. have immediate practical usefulness as well as s permanent : value i in the de 


io: The e general p point of 5 view recommended for research ma may well be carried 
over to our teaching. Let us formulate probiems of both theoretical and 
practical import and utilize data from the actual life of real folks. Let us 
_ withhold | exhortation about saving the world but encourage our students — 
a to seek answers | to those perennial questions: @) What ha have we here? P(e. a a 


what actually g goes on ina strike?) (2) How did it come about? (e. g., are fis 


there conditions and events which regularly precede strikes and whose 
s there will be no strike?) (3) What difference does it make? 
are there conditions and events which regularly follow strikes and 


which do not appear apart | from n strikes? 4) W hat are the. 
y (e.g., by what means could strikes be averted? What by products would ‘such a 2) cs aq 


at 


entail?) In this manner, we stimulate the interest of 


students in the study of human relations; we can lead them from ‘pede 5 
a cases to general principles, from the strike as a dramatic event to the sociol- _ 
ogy of conflict; we can provide them with intellectual tools for the broader 


idy of social i interaction. At the same time, we can help them to see more 
ae is involved i in urgent practical problems like syne of strikes 
in 1 defense industries. Thus, we may lead our students 1 ‘to a much more 


4 
; q the subject. This does not mean ‘that we ‘should : ignore the definitions of 
other scholars to require the students | to formulate definitions 


— 
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un- 
tn they are tested by factual data from real life. Obviously in ‘adie as 
in research, it is necessary to integrate fact-gathering and abstract thinking. za 
‘Af tin time permitted, methods as well : as as content of teaching ‘might we well oc- — 
y our attention. For, if sociology i is toa amount to anything n more than 
‘nelle gy gy ymnastics for a few professors, it must be interesting to stu- 
dents, it must be made clear, and students must participate actively in the 
_ educational process. This means that we are poor teachers if we “feed our 
students a textbook,” if we require on examination. day merely a replica 
of wha what was is propounded in our le lectures, if we parade o our erudition | by ap- 
7 -pilyin ing 1g long, v unusual names to events s capable of simple. description, or if we | = 
substitute entertainment for enlightenment. I doubt that the students re- -_ 
spect or understand our involved definitions, our ponderous generality 
_and our polysyllabic neologisms. I also doubt that they respect or benefit 
from: the telling of bedtime stories and enumeration n of ¢ the trivia of con- 
‘temporary. The realistic teaching. of ‘sociology y will avoid both 
: Now let us us face some of the realities of extracurricular activities. So ci 
a gists are citizens no less than are merchants, manufacturers, machini 
q miners, and farmers. Just a as s inevitably and just as properly, \ we <i 


4 


iolo- 
ists 


and express opinions, ‘support various movements, , and vote on ‘election “34 
day. During this g great emergency, we e will we ve will be called 


be soldiers, some statisticians, some conciliators in 


Bess sell defense bonds, - » some wil will raise funds f for relief, some will | 


administer relief, some e will organize r recreational programs, some will — rl 
forors or against pending legislation. These t things v we will do as citizens, not 
sociologists. Yet our knowledge, our r attitudes, and our skills in these areas” 
cannot be unaffected by « our experience as sociologists. We do not pretend 
or desire to achieve a dichotomous, much less a schizoid personality. Being 
- sociologists does nc not per se equip us to do any of f the things j just mentioned; a ! 


“nor does doing tl them forfeit our ‘right to o be called sociologists. Such ou aide wee 


ma ‘Within t the sociological fraternity there are two oth er questions involving 
ss facing of reality « or fight therefor, The f first | has to do wi with | our con- 4 : 
ception yn and practice of democracy. Some members hold that, at, unless there 
be opportunity for € everyone 1e to talk ad libitum about every subject — 


democracy i is dead. That such extended talk- may 


a collection prganized, classi- 
fied, compared; else they will not mean very much. Neither will abstract 
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“to They h lived so long 1 in a world of they 
jalan contact with the world of deeds. They talk about high | moral 
ses but may in action pursue narrowly selfish ends. At the other — 
_ extreme are those who demand action an and preach efficiency even at the 
cost t of forgetting g goals. In order to get organizational work done, they would 
operate the steam-roller ruthlessly. Perhaps both ty pes are more ‘emotional 
than rational. Perhaps there is another modus operandi whereby those who 
A 2 _ have something to offer may present it, but having done so, may give others — = 
same opportunity. After all, it may be demonstrated t that listening 1 
fundamental as talking i ina democracy. Also, it may be learned that 


action ‘cannot jot always be postponed | until the remotest aspects of an issue 


have been explored. Circumstances may make indecision an implicit de- 
of judgment may degenerate into mere drifting or stall- 
basic in the democratic process but oratorical perpetual © 
not. ‘Sur ely it reflects on our lack of realism when v we cannot | 


thresh but an issue, settle i it, and § gO ahead t to other matters; when we cannot 

refer details to committees or administrators and accept their judgments | 


thereon. Perhaps underneath is s something more than i ignorance and v er 
~~ 
 bosity. Perhaps it is a species of egotism, taking the position that wisdom ee, 


_ consists in agreeing with «s, that cooperation means doing what we — 
ve done, that failure to accept 6 our judgment involves a moral c or intellectual - 


cision. Susp spe sion 


n 
sing. Discuss sion i 


pied 


TPE 


av 


= 
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fortunately, ‘such disorientation is not wholly absent from the 


citizens, we are all cor concemed with national unity ina general » sort of way, 


sociologists we manifest a great deal of separatism. We divide our 
ion between regional and national societies, sometimes to the 


of ignoring or attacking the American. Sociological Society. NowI aman 
ent supporter of my regional society. I appreciate the values of an as- a 
sociation n of scholars who live in a distinctive area, who can convenien tly and 
inexpensively gather in ‘friendly meetings, but ] I do not see how sociology 
can develop to best a advantage | unless there be national exchange of ideas, , a 5 


‘national teamwork in. promotion « of ‘research, and 


4 


Besides our regional societies, we have others devoted to special problems, 
an methods of research, or special ideologies. Witness the Rural Socio- oe 
logical Society, the e Sociological Research Association, the group interested 

in Sociometry, the. Catholic Sociological Society, Alpha Kappa Delta , the 


Committee 0 on n Conceptual of these i is supported by a 


consider ome significant: ‘than the 


| — 
— 
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iterests in relation to the rest of the field. Some who do not belongtoa & 


REVIEW 


societies. We will inquire these functions may be best per- 
formed. We will n 
_ can be promoted most st effectively by means of specialized s¢ societies, hota we 
. = will not forget that above all specialized a activities is the development « of our z 
budding sc science. Wet may support some specialized and some regional 
ga ganizations, | but w we e willl not to interfere with | the growth of the. 


emotional of small, congenial grou groups, the habit of con- 
-centrating on limited objectives, the existence of scho pec of thought, and 
“perhaps peevishness or inability to work 

_ but if we are realists, we will see the place for price and national, for E a 
“specialized and general | societies. We will Il divide our ‘support: in | accordance 2 


with. our abilities but in in no case will w we permit national unity | to o suffer. 


= and of action, of acmioninc of synthesis, of 1 research and 7 
of professional and of civic activities, of mores ond. 


so as to ales a maximum ? Have we the to 

ognize our own limitations? Our call may be to extend the frontiers of 
knowledge through research; it may be to train a new generation through : 
classroom may be to spread sociological discoveries an and i inter- 
t ations 1s through writing : and lecturing; it it may b be > something | else. In a any a 


world. Let us pray that we e may be spared both 


re sociology will save the wor 
from inferiority feelings and from | a Jehovah complex. Let us refrain <4 | 


playing either with h concepts or with unassorted facts. Let us guard against 
a) hasty generalizations, but having a arrived a at legitimate ecereys let - 


offer ‘them t 


ting merely to 1 
tm 
Should succeed in facing as much reality as may De necessary. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE D AL 


Howarp Becker and Ruta 


of Wisconsin Vermillion, South Dakota 


yim larger framework s society, there are a number 0 of 


and predicting human conduct. ‘One such group, 


dyad or pair, has been increasingly studied. T he group of two has many ~ 


ast 


including s such diverse configurations as friendship pairs, marital 


couples, business partners, and parent-child dyads. Each particular | type of 

‘eal 7 pair is unique in some respects. ’ T hus, the interaction of husband and wife — 
a has special qualities lacking in the parent-child relationship and a business — 


partnership has characteristics absent in childhood friendships. An exami- 


nation of the various. ‘ty pes reveals, however, that there are certain inter- 
human | relations common to all Ul dyads. In addition, such é associations evoke 
— a and | are e sustained d by pees s absent 0 or present only | to a minimal degree © 
— paper will attempt to outline a frame of reference for the study of. 
_ the dya ad, to indicate briefly some of the past research, and to suggest : areas 
where > further i inquiry is needed. For these purposes, i it is helpful oom 
first to : an n examination of the general characteristics of the pair as such, — a 
ignoring for the 1 moment ‘the traits distinctive of particular t types. 
Characteristics ‘of the Pair. 1. T: ype e of In nteraction in the Dyad. Two persons 
may be classified as a dyad when intimate, face-to-face! relations between 
_ them have persisted over a length of time sufficient for the establishment of . 2 . 
a discernible pattern of i ‘interacting personalities. Writers on the processes 
diagnostic of the pair - have given terms. Wiese-Becker ‘call 
i interaction ‘common- human Processes’; Kimball Young, ‘ ‘personal. 
social interaction and Moreno, ‘ ‘tele-relations.” Since: these and 
. other writers agree in substance, it will suffice at this point to use the de- ‘2 
scription of these processes given by Moreno: 
Positive tele occurs in any relationship between two or which is 
produced by the affinity between some real factor in one person and some ‘real ye 
factor in another person; negative tele, in any relationship between two or more a 7 
1 Sometimes, to be sure, letter-writing, telephone conversations, etc., may be substituted _ 
for “‘face-to- face” contacts, but the use of such devices in an intimate way usually implies the — 
‘Previous establishment of a dyad on a primary contact level. 


menting Wiese in Wiese-Becker, distinguishes relation, process, and relationship. [did., 
Kimball Young, Social Psychology, 5-8, New York,193t 
J. L. Moreno, “‘Inter-personal Therapy and the Psychopathology of Inter-personal Rela- 

7 tions,” Sociometry, I: 9-76, July 1937 (subsequently referred to as “Inter-personal Therapy’’). 


2 ina It should be noted here that the use of “tele” throughout this paper does not imply any basic 


oer _ agreement on our part with the various items in Moreno’ $ terminology, and certainly not with 
“tele,” which is both awkward and misleading. 
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_ [Tele-relations] come to the fore the more. intimate and thorough the contact be 


hen such sociative relations: (comprising both attraction and repulsion) 
Me > individuals have a temporal duration adequate for the forming — 


_ the distinction mus t be between a dyad and two individuals 


soles, Iti is possible for such interaction to deve elop- 
as os a dyadic pattern by the intrusion of the more personal element over a } . 


period of time. For « example, a waitress and diner may, , by "expanding t the 


_ sphere of i intera¢tion to include more than the dining pattern, take. on the 
characteristics « 


a dy yad. Likewise, it is necessary to distinguish between 
the dyad and a potential o or covert ‘situation in 1 which o one individual is un- 


- aware that another is attracted to or repulsed by him, or in which both _ 
have unexpressed “‘positive or negative tele” for the other. In other words, 


to be aon ad, there r must : be patterned mutual action; it a bea a case of — 


my sweetie but she doesn’t know i it. 
. Limitation t to a Duality of Elements.? The ‘obvious that the dy ad 


is composed of two and only two individuals limits the expression of some 
pes of social interaction and permits the expansion of other types. ele a 


Pattern Not Depersonalized. Th he patterned 1 interactions rarely” if ever 


in the minds of the two members a superpersonal structure, an 
ntial ‘reality apart from the participating members. Thus, it is im- 
possible to shift blame, obligations, and responsibilities upon an impersonal 


=— when a crisis: occurs, action is called for, or a decision is to” be a 
: ion or inaction is manifest to all acquainted | 

wah the : situation, indlading the two members, and cannot. be ignored | by 


say ing “There « ought to be a law against that, or “Why, doesn’ t somebody. 
something a about this?” ‘Such evasions | are ‘possible i in 1 larger constellations 
where social structure can be treated a apart from the members composing it. 
_ b. Definiteness of Status. The inclusion of but two members in the group ‘a 
_ produces another general characteristic stated long ago by | Simmel: | Ste! 


a . here the small group absorbs the personality i in considerable n measure into its 


ity... it: strives, Precisely for the sake of its 's unity, for de definiteness of status to- * ; 


“i Many of the ideas of this section stem from the f pioneer work of Georg ry “T be 
Number of Members as Determining the ve Form of the Group,” Amer. 7. Sociol., 


«© 
— 
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= than aes who are of entirely similar minds; and the more his ideal demand | 
< synthesizes the totality of all the latter as a unity, the more uncompromising will be 


in each case, the pressin » or against.’ 


individuals enter into a adic relation because it gives 
aa 


“¥ for harmonious interactions of an ego-satisfying nature. And even in those 
-~pair configurations not voluntarily initiated, as in parent- -child dyads, the 


ee 


cultural ideal i As harmony | and society expects the the display of amity. _— 
e reater t e intimac of the pair, however, the larger the number o 
The gr he cy of the pair, h yer, the larger th her ot 
conflicts that c can arise. ow hen frustrations, bafflements, and disappoint- 
ments occur, the very ideal that the relationship should be one of concord — 
. ae to widen the breaks, for the feeling is that “if you are not on my side ~ 


7 , you are against r me.” 2 Dissension over one issue may spread | to and — 


other areas of i interaction and, with ‘the piling up 1p of of dissociative processes, 


pair t turns into an “antipair, a dyad based ‘on | patterned. antipathy. 
my. The dissonance is exaggerated by the fact that the two are to some degree far 
io bound to each other either by a strong subjective bond or by ties externally _ 
| determined, as in the cases of economic, marital, | and parent-child pairs. 


oa If there. were not t this dependence of one on the other, the actions of the 


partner might be view with in ference. 
ght be iewed ith in indifferer 
Sometimes tensions generated i in 1 the pair may be 


“outside groupings in order to maintain the ideal of pacific relations. Thus, 
the child may reveal no overt resentment against the parent but will nade 


cr 
eee to parenta tal surrogates st such as as employ ers, teachers, or policemen. = * 


More often, the conflict is expressed overtly towards both the other. member 


of the pair and the conflict-object st substitute. Tensions and conflicts may 

- ae arise from a number of causes. It may be that the ‘ “spontaneity s states’ ” of es 
- both persons are not coordinated, and ‘ “anxiety states” ” result." ‘Or the pair 
uae relation may become - the scapegoat of frustrations experienced i in other 


‘4 interactions. Intimacy permits the breaking down of barriers to the display | 
animosity, since circumscriptions effective in larger ‘and more 


are at a minimum in the dyad. 


ee Result of the Loss of One | Mem ber. In larger associations, the sellin 
10 ° See J. L. Moreno, “‘Mental Catharsis and the Psy satin Sociometry, III: 209-244, 
” July 1940, esp. 229-235. Simmel is also enlightening on this point in ““The Sociology of Se- 
erecy,” tr. A. W. Small, Amer. F. Sociol., January, 1906, 441-498. 
—? See Willard Waller, The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation, 383, New York. » 1938. 
_ Subsequently referred to as The Family. 
12 Wiese-Becker, op. cit., 518-520, “The Anti-Pair.’ 
Fora discussion of the shifting steateaden arising out of early dyadic relationships to the. 
litical structure, , see H. D. Lasswell, Psychopathology « and Politics, Chicago, 1930. This is in Pe 
ne places a farfetched analysis, but its valid portions are relevant to our present topic. a 
a Moreno, “Inter-personal T herapy,” op. cit., 47. He further points out that correspond- 
ence between individuals’ states “‘can be studied with great accuracy in spontaneity work of | 
= For an exception t to aun rule, see later discussion of ‘ “patterned contacts.” 


— 
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_of one does not in of structure, ‘asthe dya edyad 
such a loss not only destroys the } pattern but also results in changes, some- 
times radical, in the personalities of the two (of | the personality of the 
wre 

maining | one in the case bereavement). As Cooley say s, “The result of 
es association, psy psychologically, i is a certain fusion of — i 
in a common whole, so that one’s very self, for many purposes at least, is 


the common life and purpose of the group.’ disruption. of the dyad adic 


eans fundamental changes in the selves of the members. 


‘This phenomenon | is especially important in view of the fact that all 
eventually become broken dyads. Every y type of pair is | subject to the 
of broken by the death of one of i its members. Invalidism 


migration, or 
riage”; *fiendsHip pairs may be broken by misunderstanding, 


periods pair is dissolved by the termin 


based structures may be disc onti 


24 struction n of the economic upon which depends their assoc 


This whole field remains relatively unexplored. For Ww are 
the most common causes for dissolution of the various pair patterns? What q 


are the similarities and dissimilarities in the after-effects on personality of of 


t 
_ one type of ‘termination as compared with another? Wha hat relation do age, 
“sex, length of the relation, extent of involvement of personality, and 


5 
tural circumstances have to post-disunion r reorientations? How do previous © 


. Cooley, Social Organization, 23; New York, 1909. 
17 The significance of this statement is limited te to those ao _— one or or both sian a 
li 


non, the dissolution of the me ome adic pattern is of i importance see to tndividuals other 
18 See Howard Becker, “‘A Social- Sordulealed Study of Bereavement,” ” unpublished M.A 
thesis, Northwestern University Library, 1926, and Sorrow of Bereavement,” F. Abnor. 
and Soc. Psychol., XXVIII: 391-410, January-March 1933; T. D. Eliot, “The Adjustive 
Behavior of Bereaved Families: A New Field of Research,” Social Forces, VIII: 543- 549, 
June 1930, and “A Step toward the Social Psychology of Bereavement,” FJ. Abnor. and Soc. 
Paycholes XXVII: 380-390, January-March 1933; Willard Waller, The Family, op. 
19 There is a greater wealth of material o n on ¢ 


n divorce than on other terminations of dyadic Bs 
relationships. Most of it is oriented to factors meee to divorce rather than to after-effects 


ae 


il 
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d Old Love and the New: Divorce and Readjustment, New York, 19 (ie., 


meanings cond to norms of action and reaction to have e direc- 
tive influence on the behavior of the pair both when they are together and 


= _when they are separated. This is essentially what Moreno observed: Pa 7 


A relationship does not a continuity of tele-contacts in to be adequate. 

wee Iti is sufficient: if this contact occurs at certain moments which we call points of - 
coordination ... it is not necessary that roles be activated continuously but only 
at certain pnamente Se from ) which the illusion ion of continuity radiates in into the — 


ence may not t be noticed until the pair is broken or oon members amass 
In most dyads (unless they a are terminated early), there is a a stabilization 
of i interaction at one level or another. Because of co-experience, immediate B 
understanding can be effected by the use e of “truncated acts,”* shorthand 
gestures, and words. . Each group of two develops ar an argot of i its own ich ~ 


ne interchange « of meaning and at the same time sets the pair ; 


from others who cannot share i its ‘implications. Thus, a cue to o the y partner 
which’ means, “This is a a boring party and I’d like to go home,” may be 
a _ merely a raised eyebrow. Sibling dyads are noted for elaborate ‘ “jargon” — 
which i is totally unintelligible to their parents, and courtship pairs delight 
= phrases | significant only ‘to themselves. Limited | meaning is primaril ya Z 


Division of Functions. In In every group of two vo there is a separation on of 
roles, functions, o obligations, an stemming from both external and 


. tions, and for some groups. 8 of two there i is relatively none. This point may 
be illustrated by contrasting the: marital pair v r with the friendship pair. Many a 
- customs and laws regulate the rights and privileges of sp spouses; ; expected - 
norms of conduct are fewer and more informal among friends. Briel? — 
Different « cultures have varying ¢: ‘pectations. Suc ch divergence 1s is clearly 


noted, f for example, i in conflicts generated 11 in the parent-child dyad of i im- | 
_ migrant families i in which the parent has one cultural definition and the 


De 4 i chi Id another of what to. expect from | the r relationship. Changes within the 
culture result in similar phenomena as is evidenced in the clash of — 


eration pairs. Any study of the dyad must include those cultural pat- 
Apri 1940, page 119. Less technically, see same point in Wiese-Becker, op. cit., 165-167. ihe 
J _ ™ See Moreno, “Inter-personal Therapy,” op. cit., for the use of the “auxiliary ego” as a 
8 See G. H. Mead, Mind, » Self and Society, 42-48, Chicago, 1934. Fora somewhat ‘different 
(.e., nonbehavioristic) analysis, see Howard Becker, “Some Forms of Sympathy: A 
-nomenological Analysis,” Abnor. Soc. Psychol., ‘April-June 1931, » XXVI: 


‘the roles to to be played by each Other pairs have fewer s specifica 
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terns operative in the formation and continuance of the pair pattern 


order to understand adequately the sociative processes | (association nnd 
standardized, but also effective, are. expectations s of differences i in 
duct (other than cultural) by friends and groups outside the p pair | which — 
modify the nature of the interaction of the 


both physical and psychical. A larger child: may y become the pro- 

tector of his sibling; a socially aggressive individual may initiate e social 
ntacts both for himself and his shy friend. Every dyad will have a pecu- 
ar of ‘role-taking resulting f from the “unique 


ties upon an pone structure, ” but this does no 
the other i in 1 the marriage | relation ‘is equally sneer pairs. an 
lists” three general factors which | give rise to a “dominance-subordinance” 
pair. (1) The member with a quicker reaction time is able to outwit and — 
z t-anticipate his partner’s moves. A rapid succession of moods bewilders — 
the member with a slower reaction time and he tends to become e submissive | 
in the relation. (2) An individual who i is unpredictable. has tl the advantage 


a better-organized, ‘more re rational | partner, for t the latter 


and consequently subordinated. (3) But on the other the better-— 
mate in the me run win out because he his 


. External versus Internal. Many times the ie ae ed ae the members 
_— the dyadic pattern will be in conformity with the cultural definitions, % 
but sometimes there will be divergence between tl the external | expectations — 
and tl the internally y elaborated pattern. Some pi : pairs s resolve the difference by 
¥Z having 2 a “public dyad | pattern ” and a a “private dyad pattern.” ’ Thus, t to i 
a outside world, the parent-child } pair may appear to be an amicable one but . - 
private it is actually fraught with conflict. Disillusion often takes place 
4 in n the dy ad because the members expect the culturally-defined pattern but _ = 


Wiese-Becker, op. cit., 511-515. See also Hans Henning, der Gegenwart 
pe Waller, The Old Love and the New, op. cit., 163-168. Cf. C. G. Jung’s discussion of the 
“container- contained” pattern in “Marriage as a Psychological Relationship,” in H. — 
% ling, ed., The Book of Marriage, New York, 1926; E. A. Ross, Principles of — - 146, 
New York, 1930; and Wiese-Becker, Op. cit., 
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__ experience a different ‘one. One example of this v which has claimed ‘the at at- . 
tention of | many writers is the conflict ¢ arising i in m marital pairs ; as a a result of 


the divergence between expectations | growing out of the “ romantic-love 
complex’ and the actual experiences in ther marriage relation. “An 


patterns into some sort of harmony | would be obra while. > 
. The Pair and Social ———* T ‘he relation between the pai 


ents were revolutionaries a and had little family life f formed Bea groups sthan 


did the children in a second kindergarten which was attended by the children 
of parents who were attempting to preserve old traditions in family life. ‘et a 
_ Secondly, the continuance of the social structure is in part contingent on 
re the functioning of pair. relations. . Introduction ar and final incorporation | of 
individuals into larger. ‘social groupings often is effected by the group 
two. The church convert is brought i in through the activities of the pastor 
- the Epworth League had a “Win-My-Chum Week”; a girl becomes a — 
__ ber of a sorority because her best friend is already affiliated; and, probably 
ose important, the child is incorporated into society through a seri ; 


of 
dy adic relationships, particularly the mother-child pair. Groups of two are” 


7 _ at ‘the basis of certain ‘social structures. Thus, the family is based ¢ on the 


Classification of Dyads. There are many ways in which groups of two could 
id be classified. They could be system atized according to the circumstances 
24 leading to their inception: : those that are biologically determined, as the © 


x vag parent-child pair; those that emerge | because of voluntary selection, as 


friendships; or those that arise becaus e of cultural « conditions, as 


of the participants, and so on through a multitude of classificatory pigeon-— 
“holes. But here the interest is not merely in taxonomy for its own wn sake | but 


= 7 in establishing a a classification that will Il have heuristic value in systematizing 

our knowledge and i in | providing a framework i in which significant, predic- 
tively pointed questions can be asked. The classification stre stresses the extent 

to which the personality i is involved in the various” types of pairs, and, 


"secondly, emphasis i is placed on those dyads most likely to occur in our 


yu 


other aspect h has been ignored here. Delage 
ieus auf den Inhalt und re frei enstehender | 
Kollektive i im we Alter,” Zeits. fiir angew. Psychol., XXX: 150-167, 1928; 
gs in G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy and T. M. Newcomb, Experimental Social Psychology, 


a 


ai 


ae parental pairs, , and businesses are sometimes based on on friendship dyads. 


é, : teacher-pupil relations. They might be ordered according to nee: and sex a 


— culture. Interesting and fruitful comparisons could be made with pales in in ie 


44 


| 
Par. 
sets the conditions and circumetances for the rise anc — a a 
tioning of the dyad. For example, the emphasis on and 
handicraft economy has lesser d h er-pupil pairs; the shift from 
} ssened the proportion of master-apprenti 
| 
| 
i 
| 
, 
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Later Childhood: (a) Male- (b) Male.female 
Adolescent: (a) Male-male; (b) Female-female; (c) Male- ‘female 
= Early Adult: (a) Male- male: (b) Female- female; (c) Male-female — bated 

. Adult: (a) Male-male; (b) Female- female; (c) Male-female _ 


. Heterosexual: (a) Premarital, (1) Preengaged. (2) Engaged; (b) Marital; a. 
Homosexual: (a) Male- Female. female 
Generation 'Pairs?® 


arent-child: (a) Father-son; Father daughter; ©) 1 2) Mother: son; ns 


Psychoa nalyst- -patient 
2. Physician-4 -patient 
Social worker-client 
+ Pastor- parishioner 
sede 
- Grade-school mn 
High-school 
College! 4. Etc. 
-Ordinated 


maid; >-secretary; 


2. Scientist-scientist (same field) _ 

= . Artist- artist ist (ame 

4. Bridge- player—bridge -player 
5. Mother-mother 6. Etc. 


Patterned Contact Pairs tPairs 


2. Apartment dweller- apartment 
. Commuter-commuter 


7 - Note also the age-difference combinations that are possible i in| all the other subclasses; be = 
these may have vital significance for conduct. 
eR For the full meaning of ordination, see Wiese-Becker, op. cit., 354-356. ieewiek: pa 
_- 0 We here provisionally disregard Maclver’s distinction between common and like in- 
terests in Society: : A Textbook, 30-32. For many | analytic Purposes, distinction 


‘is of highest i importance. 


| 


“or “segments, of the of both. To be sure, no dyad can 
total personalities of its members; 1 ‘in every pair there are are “unfulfilled 

oles. It must be remembered that to classify a any empirical example i 


thet table, the c must | have entered i intoa dyadic ‘relation as described 


= Pairs may or may not be dyads, depending upon whether or — 


_ not sociative relations have become patterned between the two. 
Discussion of the Classification.® . Comprehensive Dyads. 4. Friendship 
a Pairs. Friendship groups ¢ exist on all, | age levels except for the \ very young. 
= heir rise and duration are influenced by age, sex, personality, cultural | 
a - Opportunities, and intelligence. Moreno found that the number of mutual 
—— —pairs i increase, in general, with the grades.* Cultural tabus are factors in 
-—Timiting the number of heterosexual friendships du uring adolescence and in 
et ~ adulthood . Although there have been a number of studies of friendships on 
_ the preadult level, and several i in the college age group,™ by and large 
There is no general consensus as t to the n meaning of the term friendship. | 


To so some it signifies an ease of companionship, a: an exchange of confidences _ 


without fear of misunderstanding, or exposure others, it — 


‘reasons s given f for choice of friends. to o be: 


a com mfort and ease of being f phy sically near to the chosen person, near to her eo 


ance, stature, and physique, and somehow feeling thereby better satisfied . 


oa chological closeness in the exchange of thoughts, ideas and moods, the comfort aa 


Research i is is needed to clarify the concept of friendship as defined both by 


the participants and the culture. What functions and needs do > friendship 
e) pairs fill? What are the correlations between age, intelligence, personalities, 
Bes culture, and friendship groupings? What are the cultural definitions which 


ore ‘ag shape | them? What i is the relationship between this ty pe e of dy ad and other — 


phe = of two? Does a satisfactory marital pairing lessen or increase the de- 
5 


St wie 


pe 2 The numbering of this section w 
J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, 25, D. C., 1934. This confirmed 
4 by the work of others. See Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, of. cit., 512-522. Sea a 
#8 a, Among others, see Francis M. Vreeland and wey M. Corey, ‘ “A Study of College 7 


For an see A. rot Mary Steele, “Social Atracton 
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Under Comprehensive Dyads are those pairs in which a relatively large 
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REVIEW 
Answers ‘to such questions can be found only through painstaking 1 inquiry Be 
_ which considers the | needs and values around which the vend develops, 
together with the internal processes and external | relationships. 
a 4 Many have poin ted out that social organization can be understood only 
if there is exploration « of the smaller groupings," but it is equally 


true that the smal er 
‘4 t e 
sidered. Fore Lewin and d Lippitt types es of interaction 
in an autocratically organized | group as s compared with a a democratically 
organ oon _ To mention but one of their findings, they observed that 
ler ‘about 30 times as much hostility expressed between members . coe 


area which has been little explored is is the differences 
een vehlantiligs in mobile, urban, secular societies as as s compared witht t Ose 


in or sacred societies.*® The hy pothesis cc could be tested thet 
friendships, but of lesser intensity, in the latter type ¥ 


= are more 

+ art organization because the homogeneity of the individuals permits a ree | 
ee a number of outlets for intimate response. On the other hand, dyads in a * 

society may be more intense but less stable due to the greater 

ber and variety of s stimulations a affecting | g the participants. 


Sexual Pairs. Since there is a vast and well-known concern- 


ing the more important dyads falling w thin this category it would be 


presumptuous to try to summarize it in a short space here. Two general ae 
_ ‘suggestions ¢ can be made, however. First, pete of the past researchon pairs 
this ca category is is applicable to > other dyads. The -assumption has be been t that 
the i interactions of marital pairs, engaged pairs, , and the like are u unique. to ee a 

those groupings. ‘When they are compared with the processes manifest in 


other pair relations, however, they often become but special variations of — i oa 
characteristics common to all groups of f two." S Secondly, by viewing s sexual — — 
pairs, in 1 the larger context of dyadic groupings, hypotheses £ for further i: in- Pt ae 


; quiry c can an be gained by ‘collating the : research on various ty pes s of pairs 
Generation Pairs. Further exploration is needed to ascert tain the cul- 


¢ a tural definitions important in shaping these pairs, the processes existent a 
a within them, and their importance in the adjustment of the members to _— 


other groups, subsequent dyads, and social cial organization. 


317 See George A. Lundberg, “Social Pattern ns in Village: 
Report,” Sociometry, 1: 77-80, July 1937, 
K. Lewin and R. Lippitt, ‘ ‘An Experimental to the Study of ond 
Democracy: A Preliminary Note,” Sociometry, 1: 292-300, page 298, January-April 1938. 
Howard Becker, “ ‘Processes of Secularization,” Sociol. Rev. (Brit.), 
~ October 1932, XXIV: 198- 154; 266-286; Howard Becker, Jonia and Athens: Studies in a 
a Secularization, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Univ. of Chicago, 1930; Barnes and Becker, — 
ae Social Thought from Lore to Science, chap. I “Social Thought of Preliterate Peoples,” New 
a a See especially the various writings of Mavens; Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. 
=f Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New York, 1939; L. M. Terman, 
Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, NewY ork, 1938. There are excellent bibliographies. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE DYAD 


ad and others have. pointed out the i of the mother-child pair 


in the rise of the self. In general, the induction of the child into the c caleare 
is largely the province of ‘family pairs." Thus Newcomb and Svehla conclude: 


our best p present is that of family 


is its) effect upon attitudes by means of subjecting individuals to the impress of this 
rather than that set of institutional forces. Personal relationships (in large part) 
ae determine institutional influences which (in large part) determine attitudes.2 _ 


| he i importance of of the parent-child d dyad i in 1 influencing future ire adjustments iS 
been pointed. out it by criminologists, \ writers on n the family, psy 


and c others. Krout and Stagner indicate, for example, that radicals think a . 
p 

themselves as rejected by their parents; 


There is one phase of psychoanalytic theory which this finding seems to definitely 
ee support. It is frequently asserted that the individual’s reactions to social restraint __ 
Ea ~ mirror his reactions to his parents. In this case the felt rejection and consequent .- 
ri “ tendency toward antagonism (even if repressed) must be interpreted as leading to 
ae ea an attitude of suspicion toward society’s rulers and affiliation with radical organ n- ie 

Sibling pairs at are in part a 1 reflection of the parental p: pair, in part an out- 
ee of each child’s relation to each parent, and in part a result of the ss, 
unique interaction of the siblings themselves.“ Thus far there has been _— i 

esearch on this dyad specifically. Other adult-child generation pairs have ar? 

mar ny of the ; same functions as | the ‘parent-ch -child dyads, but for each one 
Segmentalized Pairs. The internal organization of the « dyac ads this 

classification « are to a greater extent patterned by cultural definitions than | 
is that of the pairs listed under Comprehensive Dyads. But this is not to say ae 


é ig that they do not have processes in common with the first group. © 


A. Aider-Aided Pairs. In this relation, one individual is dependent upon 


another, for help i in solving ‘some personal problem, either p physical a 
-chical, or both. In this connection, it is worth while to note that the : aider_ 
2 usually retains a greater degree of objectivity with respect to the i sienncdia, 

although he attempts to make his conduct appear sincere and personal 4 


a aided. The result 1 is that the pair pattern is more “ “real’ ” for the a sided 


than t the aider. Tn a study 1 made a small New England was 


from his satellites. 


real to the aider does not me € neutral. 
# Theodore ont George Svehla, “Intra- Family Relationships in 

I: 180-205, esp. 203-204, July-October, 
Maurice H. Krout and Ross Stagner, “Personality Development in Radicals,” Sociom- 
etry, II: 31-46, pages 43-44, January 1939. Cf. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics, op. cit, are 

See Jean Walker Macfarlane, “Inter-personal Relationships within the Family,” 


Goonge A, en, I: ‘The Sociography 0 of Community 
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| But to hat the interaction is not as 
ae 


= - 


= 


=z from emotional implications of his own , merely present to sp the cnn ee 

_ which the patient presents before him. But this only appears to be so. Perhaps be- — 

cause only the patient is analyzed. . . . The suggestions he makes to the patient, the __ ae 
“role i in which he acts, the analytical i interpretation he gives, influence the outcome 2 
7... the treatment. . . . Transference develops on both poles. Not only tele but out ae 


cings of the sexual impulse, and its associated sentiments, idealization ¥ 

= inevitably.” ’ But this is confining the concept to a context that is = 

——_ too narrow. In every s social relation where there is s incomplete | knowl- a 


from the e fragment ts known and to fill in n the gaps w with expectations which ai are 2 
fom the to be o consistent with the observed conduct. This process is more 
_ ‘notic eable in the love relation because the picture painted of the other is’ 
often i in wholly favorable terms and the consequent disillusions are more 
severe because of the greater i involvement of personalities. 
: . Teacher-Pupil P Pairs. every ry pupil i isin a na dy adic 
his teacher, but in in small classrooms and under con conditions of relatively con- - 


tele,” s pets”; by ‘ tele,” “‘teacher’s problem chil- 


dren” the majority probably, by ambivatent of the 


educational such | pair relations ar are important i in pe 

adjustments ofa large portion c of our population. Cultural definitions of a 

roles of students | and | teachers demarcate the sphere of interaction,“ but 

_ within these confines, personal idiosyncrasies and less specific individual . 
4 differences will make every teacher-pupil pair quite unique. Kimball Young 
has pointed out that: “Just as the problems of parent-child relationships are _ 


oe qualified by th the hangover of the parents’ "own ¢ early training, s so the contact = a & 
= of the teacher with her + pupils 5 will be qualified at at every point t by h her rown 


oe = Ordinated Pairs. Of the dyads thus classified, the first two (sup 
=n subsociate and equisociate) are characterized by the fact pn 
=, has its outside of itself.’ The t 


4 Moreno, ‘Inter-personal Therapy, op. cit., 7o-71. ‘Ibid, 
That teachers differ from mental hygienists i in defeing ‘teacher- pupil is 
= pre out by E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, New York, 1928. <a 
____ Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment, 452, New York, 1940. See also — 
ae Wilbur Brookover, ““Teacher-Pupil Relations and Their Influence on Teaching Ability,’  . 
unpublished M.A. University of Wisconsin Library, 1939; and Willard Waller, The 
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enable us to have greater insight into the conduct of other pairs. Thus, 
process similar to this occurs between two lovers.*? W isprocess 
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“SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS oF ‘THE 


ividuals must cooperate f for the achievement of some end which i is regu- : 


lated by an in individual « or group other t than the ‘members of they pair. In n the 
lat 


‘third, superordinate-subordinate, the | pair is defined as being regulated by 
one of the members of the dyad, the superordinate. The ordination in hee if 
abe dyads is from the point of view of culturally defined prerogatives rather 
than a description of the the psychological Position of of the interacting personali- 
is ea ties. By and large, the pairs in these e categories a1 are economic or military i in & 
a . Supersociate-Subsociate. In this case, the hierarchical or organization © 
makes the subsociate subordinate to the supersociate, and the latter in turn _ 
[oe _ is subordinate to a higher authority. This means that the higher person’ of 


Se the pair may have Pressure brought t to bear upon | him both foun below and 


above. An | example will clarify this relatively I little st studied type of f dyad. 


to! “make the run” from one terminal to another. In their comparative isola-_ 
tion for four to eight hours a day, sociative patterns a: are established. ‘The 


il engineer has financial difficulties and the fi fireman expresses sympathy; the - 
: latter is considering “marriage | and the former ad advises him as to pitfalls. As 


longa as s the p: pair is in | harmony, the fact that o one has greater authority does — Paes 


ee not color the interaction perceptibly. If, however, better knowledge of the. a 
others’ sett evokes dissociative tendencies, the positive pair may et 
anti- -pair. It is at this juncture that the hierarchical 


Bee erry dislikes and antipathies. Each ‘may attempt to break pra 


external si situation | which holds. them together—the fireman by appealing t 


_ing marital p or in the behavior of incompatible teachers and 


ever, dissociative relations arise in the pair, one may his 


e control of the a 


e of the members the dyad who sets th 


prerogatives, | but the yr to may be ‘used as a 
lever to gain advantages. The degree to which the superior exercises his 
authority is tempered, | “first, by the “positive e tele-relations’ ” between 
two, and. ‘second, by the fact that ‘the subordinate has at his 
-multitudinous details without which the cannot operate. in 


= 
— 
Pe 
me 
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forced to cooperate for the attainment of objectives controlled by a higher 
au y. Here, many times, the driving force to form a pair may be 
"etc. The resulting disparity in their distances fromthe 
higher power gives the favored member greater contr 
— 
— 


certain of i interaction, ordination may y be at variance 


Interest Pairs. Dyads in in 
| friendship pa pairs, , but are patterned on we level of ot one ora ‘few ex common in- 
terests. In mobile, secular societies,*! individuation has made it difficult 


for an individual to find extensive parallel tastes in another person, An 


-™ for a particular portion of of the Personality i is on Gsaeecwnae in a al ee 


Patterned Contact Pairs. There are a number cr of pair which 
Ste 4 have neither the intimacy y of friendships r nor specific « common interests. They co 
a are formed between members of a community who know a little concerning a 
a the general work, personality, social background, family ties, etc., of each © x 


other. Each contact is of rather brief duration, and usually but t not always 


occurs * ‘standing up,” inasmuch as the > meetings are not prearranged but 


chance meetings. There are standardized ways o} of greeting, such as “I’m 
glad to see you,” “How's s everything g going ng with yo Equally stereotyped 
of pickin ng up | where it was left at the last meeting: 
“Whatever ‘happened 0 on the deal you were putting through?” or“ ‘Is your 


These: dyads are are not as intense n nor a as involving as other ty 


This classification ii is s of value only as it arranges t 


circumscriptions laid down by the larger s eiciety eed the culture “— 
pairs? What are the relations between the social and 


questions which need further 
=— conclusion, may we point out that it is not ae to dismiss current 


“sociometry’ as just ar another fad” ? Troe, there are numerous 


article will demonstrate. that the fine: of Represented has a ong 
tradition behind it. When more drill loo 
sociometry” within | the larger body systematic has been 


formed, we may expect 8 a general a advance along the whole front. 


Howard Becker, ‘ “Processes of Secularization,” Sociol. (Brit.) ‘April-July 


— 
ity life, a feeling of ties with local 3 
social organization. The lack of them is noticeab inl 
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THE PSYCHODRAMA AND 


5 

extension of the point of view in marriage studies has at 


me time resulted i in as a of 


ainin 


possibilities. The discussion will Il be limited to the | field of of marriage 


_ Psychodramatic Technique. In an effort to obtain human documents re- 


——vealing i intimate details in personality formation, Burgess and Cottrell have. 
pointed out the function of empathy during the interview as a method of _ 


operation. in ‘telling his story a and to report it as s accurately as possible. The 
viewpoint, that the interviewer ‘should enter into the experiences es of the 
a subject as far as is possible, is closest to the technique of Moreno. One dif- ee 
* ference is that, whereas in the Burgress-Cottrell method the procedure is on 
r the question- -answer level, the procedure in the psychodrama is on an “act 


level. T he subject acts. ina role related to his interpersonal si situation. 


_ stimulating the subject t to. reveal himself more completely, to get his 


T his i is part of a longer research project which is still under way. 
See Ernest R. Mowrer, “Recent Trends in Family Research,’ Amer. Sociol. Res. 
See J. L. Moreno, “Peychodramatic it of April 1940, 
er 3: 115-133, and “Mental Catharsis and the Psychodrama,” op. cit., July 1940, 3: 209-245. 
See also Bruno Solby, “The Psychodramatic Approach to Marriage Problems,” me Sociol. — 
_ ee. The following quotation illustrates their point of view: “The conclusions drawn from a a. 
a ; 4 detailed study of an individual case are drawn largely . . . on the basis of what is called insight. ; 
_ This method, if it may be called a method, is that of empathy, of sympathetically entering into . 
- thee experiences and attitudes of another p person through the medium of an interview or a a ee 
personal document and thus, for the time, identifying oneself with the other and taking his 
oe role. By this procedure the student of human behavior is able both to appreciate the attitudes — 
: “a acts of the subject from the subject’ s point of view and to understand them in the per- | 
spective of knowledge of other cases.’ From E. W. and Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Predicting Suc 
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N SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
viduals designated t by the i investigator. Elements of the subject’ s interper- 


sonal life are thus: objectified.. ‘The experimental situation is made t to re- 


4 


bie = to those of real life, by appr opiate actions, and relevant ‘conversa 
- ES The i investigator gains his infort 


For example, in studying the as 
eile is obtained by acting in the role of the father: instead of actos 


in the role of an i interviewer. The role of the interviewer is ‘implicit; the overt | 
is that of a father—a specific father—in relationship ‘to ‘his child. Just 


-as in in an interview, the inf information ion gained i is th the 1 response t to yaruet -ques- 


question’ and answers, arguments, and actions taking The 
subject does not describe o or talk about his problem | to an interviewer. His 


_ report i is made directly, Just a as if he v were interacting ina real life s situation. — 
The method of interpretation ¢ of the material gained from the < above ‘Process — 


does not | differ fundamentally, for our Present purposes, es, from the method | 
of interpretation of material obtained from a personal or clinical interview. 
a Other roles related to a subject’s interpersonal situation which may be 

__ objectified during a marriage study are those of wife, husband, i in- law, fi- a 


ancée, close friend or relative, ¢ employer, etc. >. In studying engagement 
“marriage e couples, it i is possible t to have bo both m | members of of the relationship 
acting together during a portion of the expe experiment. Moreno has made much 
use of this technique i in the analysis and treatment of marriage problems.‘ 


In this instance, the function of the investigator is to stimulate and direct 


connection with 1 the psy chodramatic experiment, Moreno has intro- 


duced a a number of terms® descriptive of the technique by which ; a subject 
ip prompted to reproduce life situations ns and life roles in an 


-. situation. 1. The subject is stimulated to action by the warming up process. — 
_ This occurs through the use of physical starters (bodily movements) and 
physical ch Dering this process, the subject is is asked | to )- 


1940, 3: 1-23. Also Bruno Solby, op. cit. 
_-—s« § A description of these techniques occurs in an elaborate form for the first timein:J.L. 
Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the Problem of Human Interrelations, W ash- B: 
ington, D. C., 1934. This monograph on the sociometric experiments undertaken by Moreno 
and Jennings at the New Y ork Training School for Girls at Hudson, New York, describes a 
~ form of the psychodrama, the * ‘spontaneity test,” used i in n conjunction with the sociometric 
- tests. For a more recen 
and the Psychopathology y of Inter-Personal Relations,” 
also G. ‘The Place of Psychodrama in in January 1940, 
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“the subject taking roles « of persons related t to ‘the subject’ s problem (ike 
that of a father, friend, etc.). ‘The auxiliary ego q 


s function i is t to ‘stimulate 
the subject toward fullest expression (to assist in the warming up process), eS 
a to recreate as accurately as possible through his actions and words the al 

a of a person related to the subject and to guide the s subject | toward revealing P 


‘Significant: data. 3. The director i is the investigator who outlines | the situa 
_ tions and roles which the subjects and auxiliary « egos enact. 4.7 he ne psycho- 
4 drama. may take place in in a dramatic s setting—a stage and stage. properties BS: = 
= chairs and a table may be utilized. The director and the auxiliary egos _ 
— ‘research, the auxiliary ego is important as a a tool of i investigation. He © 
id | guides him in such a way as to reveal 
"significant data. He is therefore, preferably, < a ‘trained p person; his value as 
a> is tantamount to the value of being trained as an interviewer. eee - 


‘sible to check data a from the psychodrama | with data already obtained. 
cos es: The session lasted one hour and n may be divided into _ three p parts. In ~~ 


first part, the subject acted in a fictitious situatio —the relationship of 


man to his fiancée. The main purpose of this was not to obtain analyticma- e 
‘terial so much as to accustom the subject to the aaneslidanae or rather, to 
4 


Ne a him up to | > the procedure. A girl: member of the audience was the > 
auxiliary ego in the: role of a fiancée. The s situation was that of a man com- 


ae : ing late for an important appointment. Two other members of the audience — 
. a asked to act in the same situation, , again to assist the subject to Sere = 
‘Since the: situation (coming fora an appointment) was s the same in in all 
a 
aa of the others, the above procedure also offered an opportunity to observe 3 ne 
different reactions of three people to the same situation. The 
“2 value of using one single auxiliary ego for a number of subjects in the same 
a situation has b been pointed out ut by Moreno.’ The t tester is more or ‘less a 
known quantity presenting t to o the subjects t the ‘same dramatic motif re- 
quiring the subjects’ immediate 1 reaction. ‘the experiment just mentioned, 
three different reactions were observed. Of the two p ‘persons tested, other 
= the subject, one reacted in an ap mc and accommodating manner 


and the other in a firm and a ct himself met ie 


“Be situation in an extremely evasive manner. re 
In the second of the session, the s subject presented experimentally 
“A Bonen of tise for Testing the Social Investigator,” op. cit. 


feelings at the time in order to recreate a former life experience on a spon- _ 
i 
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— 
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case, a member of the audience as. the auxiliary €g0, 


lected by the subject | from the audience This is s preferable ii in most. cases, 

since the subject i is likely to choose someone . who, from the su subject’ s view- 
‘point, resembles most in general appearance the actual life partner. A few 


“minutes were for the subject to give to the 


1 the living 


ject’ to direct the conversation into proper It his 


function to prepare the 1e subject or to ) put h him at ease by introducing a prob- 
in a cashal and matter-of-fact way The following is the manner i 
_ which the “‘m ther” opened discussion of the subject’s s problem: (Then arene 


John: Y es, we went to a dance. Te was over ‘at 
= 
From here on, the two entered upon a discussion of Mary, the fiancée, 7 


- the - discussion revolving around the son’s continual postponement of mar- 


+ 
.. Mother: Don’ t you want to have me near you? Don’t you think it is a mother’s _ 
% place to take care of her son? Don’t you see that is the o only thing for a mother 
look ati that t way, that i is all right; don’t bject to to 
2 At: the end of ‘the act, in discussing the possi bility. ‘of “setting a definite date 
for marriage, John admitted that he did know whether he wanted 


In the next scene John (the subject) acted with “Mary,” ‘tr to set 
a - date for their mar le, During the en entire scene, Lomabysts evasive and in in 


= in is revealed i in ‘the statement: 


John: I su suppose that is the r natural thing to do, to get married; but y you ne 
‘Marriage is changing People in the cities don’t have | the advantages 

Author states that reports were » taken by a a ‘stenotypist. Subjects re 

oe seldom bothered by having a stenographer present. The reporter could be concealed if — 

Bae — nn transcription or perhaps even m photo-phonographic recording might be used.— 
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like they used to. There is no possible. place. for c to 
a have to have extra room for them. And the expense is so great, you never get 
anything in return for all the trouble you give them—except say it 


= the end of the scene, , Mary offered to return her diiiliiaiie: ring but i | 
refused to accept it, saying he’d call next week and ‘ “talk it over. > 
ee must be remembered. that the auxiliary egos i in n the two scenes above a 
had | never | before functioned in such an experiment t were necessarily 
limited in the material they w were e able to obtain. The i important thing oe 
remember is that the subject was responding to two people in a situation ae 
Bo to resemble his life situation. Since the material obtained was —_ ; 
made by other interview material gathered earlier, there is sufficient evi- 
dence to assume that the s subject was not improvising but v was drawing ‘upon rs 
his life experiences in expressing his attitudes toward r marriage, = = 


_—— third part of the session shifted from an exploration of the subject’ - 


——_ situation in oe to his mother ones to his fiancée to a 


not seen for t three y years. he. 2 


the situation seem real and as casual as to the 
a second, to put questions in such a way as to discover expectations ¢ of the | a * 


future which the subject held. The manner ir in which the re subject t visualized 
his future was an indication of his adjustment to the present (and also 


After a. mint 


4 ego was directed at t the. s marital At times, the subject 
ss to change the ‘topic of ¢ conversation or countered questions | s from the 


auxiliary e ego by questioning the auxiliary ego himself. Each time, the sub- 
ject was guided to the significant problem. The following are 


4 Are you. you married? 
John: No, I didn’t t get ma yet. 


Dan: Ww hat seems to be the matter? IfIr rightly, wh n I saw last: you 


if ae John: Yes. I have been that way for the last four or five years, just abou 
Bee: _— married. Well, Dan , the way I look at it, a man is foolish to to get m married. — 
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No, but you | can't t t tell what 2 1950 will bring. Why did you it was foolish 
John: Well, I sort of look at you as a sucke 


& ‘Well, you mean by that, that you look at your parents as 
Sohn Ww hat makes you feel that way? You must have had a rather. . 


_ ‘Fohn: Yes, mother went away for a while, but she’s back again now 


Dan: What does think about your getting married? 
—Fohn: To tell the truth I think she would like to see me getting marr alas just to 
_ know I was married. Probably w worries about what is going to happen to me after , 
dies. I tell her to quit worrying; she is still 


“a 


ting 4 positive fel on the part of the subject toward the experiment. a ; 
audience reacted inan normal manner in that ‘they applauded 
laughed at : appropriate m moments. This « also was conduci ve toward continua- 


~ tion of the « experiment and brought o out the fullest effort toward self-revela- 
~ tion on the part of the subject. Motivating factors, in the form of auxiliary ; 


anda dy stimulants toward a maximum degree 


above ca case illustrates the psychodramatic technique as applied to 
one specific person. Basically, the process consisted partly of a 
tion of f ordinary i interview questions asked i ina marriage study. The p purpose 
was to objectify a s far. as possible the interpersonal © 
of the subject. What the behavioral and verbal 
-‘Teports 1 make toward case study research needs now to be pointed — 
Research ‘Possibilities. The psychodramatic technique | offers the following 
contributions toward a refinement of i interviewing in case studies. i 
ae To the extent that t interview ‘material is s statistically comparable, psy: 
‘chod dramatic material can pens be compared. As pointed out earlier in this 
paper r, the same situa atior can be oy a number of ee and 


treatment 


: process. The clinical | aspects « of the merece have already | been noted.* dt 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 2.112) has been pointed out by 


becomes a pare of a research 


The social: situation n of the subject i is to a | maximum. 
| = ee a havioral a as ; well as as verbal as aspects, of his relationships are re studied. A. total 
perso sonality response is obtained. An interviewer enters sympathetically E 
tg 


nto a su ubject’ $ situation in the role of an interviewer. In the psy chodrama, 


whic to ‘stimulate the toward a — 
Psychodrama reduces the possibility of deception. The su subject r a 
_ data directly. He does not talk adout his relationships. He presents | them 
on the the moment. some attitude ‘tests, a subject 


- ofthe experimental situation are largely « determined be y auxiliary eg egos, there 

is little time for masking responses, for on-guard statements, hesitation, or 
rethinking an immediate response. Therefore, more accurate material 1 lis 

ee: likely t to be revealed under these circumstances. At the same time, th the sub- * 
ts ject +t need not be i in fear of endangering his social roles when presenting a life ; 

_ situation under these conditions. A wife will say to an auxiliary ego taking 


am the role of her husband things she would never actually express to her real 
husband. Moreno has used this technique i in getting at the underlying ele. 


“ments of neurosis in his treatment cases at Beacon. 


o. For a report ont 
“treatment in psychodrama, see Ruth Borden, ““The Use of the in an 
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GENTILE INTERMARRI JAGE. 
IN CHICAGO 


NAS STUDY of Jewish intermarriage in Chicago, the , writer found that the © 


"people who intermarried fell i into fairly w well-defined classes, though ii in 


that all of these classes in the intermarry, but 
those who do, can be classified according t to these 


& did not because of social controls « eneninn: against it. These latter cases 

“bas ‘ _ functioned as a kind of control, by means of which were checked the hypoth- 

 eses as to the conditions \ under which intermarriage di does not take place. 
The data gathered by tl the investigator between 1937 and 1938. An 


‘attempt: was made to g get a 1 representative sample « of the Jewish population 


ry means of class and ecological criteria. Cases were taken from the poorest a 


; people i in the slums on the one extreme and from the well-to-do living in n the @ 
+ 


suburbs on the other. However, the writer knows of no way of determining — 
F a ‘ther his small sample is actually representative of the population be- 


cause information regarding religious : affiliation does not appear on mar- 7 
a riage licenses i in 1 the United States. . Certainly the cases that the i investigator Ss: 

interviewed personally were not selected in a completely random fashion 


4 
they were gathered by asking a acquaintances and the people inter- 
; — viewed for other cases of intermarriage. The material procured through 


a social agencies: is also not random, for by the very nature of the case, the 
cli 


Ss. cases were obtained from all ar areas where Jewish people. live, and from all 
; classes, there i is at least "a presumption in favor of considering the sample — 
sufficiently representative of the totality of Jewish intermarriages in Chi- a 
cago for the purposes of this investigation. It is on this supposition that the = 
_ generalizations will have to rest, pending a more exhaustive inventory of 
7 intermarried couples. The fact that only a small number of « cases have 


used was unavoidable because thei investigator could r ‘not afford to continue 


. The generalizations are not presented as verified propositions oi @ 

a Be on eighty-seven of the cases were gathered through interviews. The . 
material on the other ninety-six cases was obtained from the case records 
4 of Seate Tr Chicago Home for Girls, Chicago Adminis- 


nts of such a 1 agencies tend to be from the poorer ¢ classes. However, since "a a 7 ; 


| 
itm 
— 
gre 
— 
— . 1 
tm 
Bureau, and United aq vol. 
bureau, Jewish Social Service Bureau, and Unit in 


Charities 

‘supplemented by interviews with the social workers on the various cases. 

Usually, the clients themselves could nc not be interviewed because of the oil id 

fidential n nature of the relationship between the c client and the social. worker. 


Asa result, much of the data in 1 this : set of ca cases is s fragmentary. ‘onidenilaniail 


set 


following techniques were used in gathering data. (a) Direct and 


” participatory observation of intermarried couples. (b) Interview. A free _ 
interview technique was employed, i in which the informant was told the 


en general subject « of interest t to > the in interviewer, and then told to roel : 
tA he thought relevant. This s was used with the idea that if the noes was 


allowed to say what w: was s on his mind, his fundamenta 
come to light. After the informant was through, the interviewer 
plementary questions to complete the picture he w wanted. In order to check | 


on n the “material the informants: involved i in a given case were 


ee well as about ‘themselves. The data were » then compared. The relevant 
parts of the interview were recorded verbatim, for after r some experimen- = 


the manner in which the informant expressed himself, itself revealed 
- attitudes. © Personal documents. A large portion n of the material of each 
- interview is in autobiographical | form, and when available, letters and other 


documents v were used. d) A questionnaire was used to obtain data ‘ial 


= inhibited if a notebook was used d during the interview, and it was felt that = < a 


‘The following is a summary of the eight types ¢ iscovered. 


The Unorganized or Demoralized Person. 1 The disorganization inde- 


 teriorated areas of ‘the city produces people who do: not con form | to the cus- 
‘toms of the culture at large, and who constitute the bulk of juvenile e delin- 
-quents and adult lawbreakers—the underworld. in in other aspects: of the 


promis 


groups o occur in some cases s lead to marriage, particularly the 


Woman | becomes pregnant. This | type has been identified before; W. -E. B. 


du Bois said of the intermarried 1 Negro-w hites ‘ “of the lowest social grade” 
‘in Philadelphia, “Many of these are cases of permanent cohabitation and 


‘were prostitutes. . They live in the slums, 


“mostly, and i in some cases have lived together many years.” 

Memes I was in Pete the Dago’s gang, but I aan to ¢ one of of the ‘tite 


was a Gentile. He's now my husband. 


rd 
the between and demoralized persons, see W. LL. Thomas and 
*, Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in America, 11: 1647-1653, 1777- New 
The "Philadelphia Negro, of | n Pol. Econ. and Public Lew, 
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‘The Promiscuous Person. This class consists of peo ople who 
4 


e casual sexual relationships with without being ir involved i in any s ‘social a 


“friends. meeting people from another 


nexus is often at a minimum and consequently, promiscuous men and — 


~ women fin find that in contact with members s of outgroups, the relationship can 


: be as casual as they wish with a minimum of ‘social ties and obligations.* As- 

ud one man put it, the little dé of “entangling alli this rt 
asa ‘one man put it, there is little anger of F “entangl ing a iances” in t is sor 


rt 

ofr relationship. Although this type of person is not looking for a spouse in 

_ the outgroup, sometimes affection develops which results in intermarriage. 

[Gentile man] I went with Jewish women mainly, and that’s how I met my wife. m=, 

The opportunity for meeting Christian women was there, but I wasn’t interested. q 

I was ¢ only interested in two things—company and a bed partner. The ‘Christian 


women I knew were the sisters of my friends and | so on, and I didn’t want toget 


The Adventurous Person. This is the k kind person. w ho goes 


7 - of his own group in search of stimulating experienses; he is attracted by the = 
a: and ex exotic, | either sexually or intellectually. 1 Lahontan notes: 


f we may y credit the common Report, there are more than one or two of. the iS 


= Ladies of this Country [i.e., Canada], whose Constancy and Vertue has held out — 
the Attacks of several and at the same time vouchsaf'd a 


Pie > 
“the outgroup. In the course of his interviews, the writer was often assured © 
by Gentile men that Jewesses are more women; 


and Jews sometimes s stated that Gentile ‘women are 


The following case illustrates the effect exoticism « on an 
b> oe [Gentile man] [He left a small town in Arkansas to attend ccollege.] A Jewish — 


dee me to some Jewish parties where they sang Russian and Jewish _ 
songs which had a vitality I'd never known before. And the strangeness and new- 


ness of it an exotic effect. [He soon — thie wh 


os ws ‘oad of dancing and had a purely sexual impulse to attach himself to women without veg 
ath si ing to saddle himself with responsibilities of long duration.” P. Ganguin, Paul Gauguin, 33 
de Lahontan, Nouseanx 4 ns lameri 


Dollard, Caste and Class ina 43-144, 160-162, 16 
* Cf. R. Bourne, Literary Radical, 289-290, ed. V. W. Brooks, New York, 1920. 
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his fature wife was a: were me in a that I had 
- vaguely felt—it burst upon me that here are people that had a rounded cosmopolitan _ 
as opposed toa provincial outlook, and against which I had rebelled without finding ~ 
any outlet. I admired them and what | they stood for, and I wanted to rise to their 
stature. They interested me in things I had never dreamed of—I had never ll 
any of the modern F rench composers before, forinstance. = a ae 
e Detached Person. This category consists of people 


ey may come from a well integrated , group, find themselves in a com 


h 


5 munity \ where there are not enough members of th their own group to permit 


them to. participate in in their o own 1 culture. andn marry within their gr group. ia 


; Ea [ew] [He w was born and reared in the Pale of Settlement in Tsarist Russia. ] We 


“tived our own [Jewish] life and almost entirely ignored the goyim [Gentiles], es- 


pecially since it was largely a Jewish town. My father was an active chasid - 


sect]; I went to yeshiveh [theological seminary]. 

a _ Things were different when I came to this country alone and went to a town in 
hadloo. There’re very few Jews there and I had to mix with the outside, with at 

a sorts of people. I felt lost, and went through a severe psychological crisis. My old | 
ia and values were turned topsy turvy and I couldn’t find myself. I was a studious _ 
ee boy, so the only thing I did was spend a lot of time in the library. It was in this” 

- way that I made my friends, including my wife who was a librarian there. The 

people in the library were friendly and became interested i in me; they | invited me 


vz The Rebellious Person. In a situation ‘different cultures meet 


comparison of the customs of their own group with those. of other cultures — 
with which there i is contact leads some people to question n the validity 
their « own customs and perhaps to rebel against them. Among Jews, for — 
instance, the elaborate orthodox ritual often loses its hold on the generations | 


in the United ‘States: in arouse 


from the conventional Jewish thing. And so felt a feeling of contempt 


anything Jewish—I looked on myself as someone above all this. 


It was found that in immigrant areas inter may be the result 


groups which frequently live contiguously to neighborhoods. _ 


aa with Jews may cause them to notice the stronger integration of the 


23 Jewish family and the higher status of the Jewish wife. Such women may — 
ho, in their own words, “make wonderful ul husbands.’ ; 


Marginal Person. Where there is a subordination _domination re re- 


between two groups, a a member of the may 


analyzed this of person i in ‘the context of the acculturation process. 


he 


: 


| — 
ay 
. This is particularly true of Gentile wom 
veg 
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ds walls of the medieval ghetto were torn down and the _ was per-_ 


- mitted to participate in the cultural life of the peoples among whom he : lived, there 


appeared a new type of personality, 1 nameiy, a cultural hybrid, a man living : and 
sharing intimately in the cultural life and traditions of two distinct peoples; never | 
quite willing to break, even if he were permitted to do so, with his past and his Bi, : 
traditions, and not quite . accepted, because of racial prejudice, in the new society _ y 
4 which he now sought to find a place. He was a man on the margin of two cultures" 2 — - 


and two societies, which was never completely interpenetrated and fused. — 


3 Marginal people s sometimes amalgamate with members of the dominant a 


group in in order to increase their own status or that of their offspring. For 


instance, in the days of slavery, southern Negro \ women would often 
- courage advances of white men to “raise the color” of their are 


southern Negroes] have : accepted the contempt of their masters to that 
7 7 : a degree that they profess, and really seem to feel it for themselves, and the faintest _ 
oe admixture of white blood i in their black veins appears at once, by common consent — 
of their - own race, to raise them in the scale of humanity. 
The f following i is a case of marginality i in an intermarried Jewe 


Not until got to high school was I really conscious of the difference 
between Jews and Gentiles—I became aware that there was a Jewish problem. As E 
soon as I became aware of the situation, I became resentful and ashamed, and on © 

§ the whole I was inclined to feel envious that I wasn ’ta Gentile. I was told to be 
=% _ proud that I wasa Jew, but I never felt that way. I felt, and = do today, that it 
_ a I think that the reason [for her intermarriage] was my desire to escape f from the | 
stigma na of being identified with Jews. I would have a non- Jewish name and would 
_ become part of the non-Jewish group. I felt it was a distinct advantage. I was also — 


glad for the children’s sake that they wouldn’t be Jews. 


Person. peaking of the American Negro, 


7 Because of his color he is penalized whenever he turns. ... Is: it strange, , then 
= ’ that he should unconsciously glorify that which is like the traits of the group enjoy- 
Syne _ ing every opportunity that is denied him? Is it surprising that he should term 
4 Negroid hair and features, for example, “bad,” and the less Negroid “‘good,” and 
a that t the he lighter c colored . - should have the advantage in his ——— 


wi hile it is true that members of the subordinate grot group ma may 
prestige to traits which are characteristic the dominant group for 


> an 1 additional factor which produces | this phenomenon. ‘Through ac-_ 


cultration, members of the subordinate : group may t take over the standards — 


of the dominant group to such an extent that they look u upon their own 

= traits from the latter’s point of v view rand § give prestige to those traits which - 

are cotecmed by the dominant g group even though they still identify them- 
selve group. For instance, such a type of person — 

"among the: Jews studied, having become Americanized, judges members of 


A. Kemble, of a Residence on 78-18 39, 1945 New 


York, 1863. M. J. Herskovits, The American Negro, 58- 59 York, 1930. 
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its standards on those of the dominant 
w takes over the Gentile 
of on the sonal of customs, such a person inter- 
mantis he cannot find anyone “his | own. who is ‘ 


extent. . Ata any rate, the following is is an of an acculturated 


[Jewess] I wanted to marry a real man—tall and blond, and va | 
1 never saw a Jewish fellow like that. ate 


8 VIII. The  Emancipated Person. This class consists of people w who, through — 


or personal contact with members of the outgroup, have lost 
~ those traits which tend to prevent intermarriage. At a minimum, such a 
person has: to some extent lost the endogamous a attitudes of his own group: 

; 4 and the prejudices against the outgroup—at | least enough | to permit him to 


treat a member of the « outgroup as an object of affection. The extent of 


‘emancipation may range ge from this ex extreme to the ‘other, wes e.g., the. all 


Per- 


Num. Num. Pet. 


Detached 


q 


J stated, some hata? fall into two or more categories. In such cases, the individual hes been put 
the category which the writer thinks is predominant. 


> 


* For total na and percentages of Jewish and Gentiles, irrespective of sex, add sii ; 


Gentiles is main factor i in rin these intermarriages. 


_ of all the cases. . This suggests that acculturation ‘between Jews. and 7 


— 
ceptable according to the standards of the dominant group. [he writer 
— 
— fe 4 
[Jew] Before I met my wife I went out with both Jewish and Gentile men and "3 
women. It was indifferent to me—I went out with anyone who interested me. 
Jewish? | Gentile’ 
48 To! 3.5) 13 4s a7] 5.9] 8] 2.8 rar 
Table 1 summarizes the types found. The Emancipated contains almost _ 


BSEARCE into the causes of of crime has dealt with two majo 


. to perro The broad frame of reference including both subjects ae sy 


generalization impossible and leads to the disparagement of causal analyses. — 

he study and prediction of individual behavior (including criminal be- 
e havior) involves consideration of all geographical, biological, psychological, - 

and sociological data. In criminology, this i is the professional field which | 


may b be called criminal therapy. W hat might be called the ‘sociology of 


crime concerns the social factors that affect the incidence of crime, holding 
constant, in effect, the individual differences of criminals and all nonsocial . 
aoe factors. As Michael and Adler contend,! the confusion of these two frames | 7 


of reference has hampered the development of criminology. The Project 


ion presented I here is ‘oriented toward the second of these approaches. ? 
Community Crime ne Rates. The incidence of crime must be 
rates the use of which: necessitates the designation of population bases. Since 
_Shaw’s studies of delinquency areas, many ecological surveys of crime and 
- perhaps as many criticisms of this approach? have been made. ap 
ms _ The following t three points summarize the suggested limitations to the 


use of areal rates: (1) rates are not comparable because ‘the definitions of a 

ae and exclusion of cases are not precise; (2) m many y of the areas used ~ 

are not independent units and therefore the meaning of the rates is doubt- 


(3) the areas are not homogeneous units and again the 


Bee open to such limitations make untrustworthy their st 


the first criticism becomes more pointed because one is dealing with ‘dif 

ferent ; administrative units an and a common definition n of inclusion i is more a 

difficult. This” difficulty is no not insurmountable. The use of c communities 
- within a single state gives a common legal definition of crime. The ] 


pre 
- study made this limitation and there seems to be no reason why comn 


‘ov second. and third points above. At the same 


- ties of nate states could not be used since their laws are not very di differe 


es case, it probably would be more | desirable t to lin limit a a ‘st 


cific crimes whose definitions are similar, 


Jerome Michael and Mortimer J. Adler, Crime, Law 

* See Sophia M. Robison, » Can es me Measured?, New York, 1936, for a com- © 
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-* criminal may have great variation. Because of this variation, , Sellin? a nd 
ae recommend the use of crimes reported to the police as a basis | for 
a crime rates. These figures have definite advantages except that 
they are not available for incorporated villages a and cities of 2000 popula- Ee 
tion. The ne next is to choose the he type of of criminal | group v vis 


e may the juvenile delinquents. At least within the 
: _ Wisconsin where this study was made, the prosecution and disposition of 


these case had uniform procedure. Sophia | Robison has found 


delinquency ré rates to be noncomparable for a areas even with the city of New 


=a York. Juvenile delinquency i is too loosely defined to make possible the com 
of rates. Misdemeanants may be excluded from rate 


in as large ation: as felons are. ‘This study also excluded female roe 
the reasons that their numbers few i in small communities an and, like 
misdemeanants, their p prosecution is probably ir irregu gular. 
It can be concluded from this brief discussion that the male felons’ =: 
- rather small and isolated communities serve best for the numerators of 
areal crime rates the that felons resident 1 in small 
hin 


i 
| 


from the point of view of their peculiarities. 
Sen of Communities and Social Indices. The hypothesis of this study _ A 
is that hat demographic and social indices‘ vary with the crime rates of local ae 
communities. The ‘technical problem involves the se selection o: of c communities, Bu 
: calculation of c crime rates, and definition 1 of various indices. 
Rie 3 Crime rates were computed of 24 Wisconsin incorporated cities and 
val _ villages having populations between 1000 and 2500 in 1930 and located in _ 
_ counties without cities over 12,000 population. The rates were based on | the Ee. 
nu number of resident male felons i in an eight year period i in the estimated | 1930 ‘to 
om male population 1 15 to 44 years old. ‘ Seven communities were selected from 
FE a this. list on 1 the basis of population s size, e, vicinal isolation, n, geographical loca- 
a tion, and crime rate. It was discovered that wide variation in crime rates 
existed for communities of less than 2000 population; hence the larger, less __ 


places were excluded. ‘The factor of was 


Thorsten Sellin, on Crime i in the New 


4 The indices are listed in an accompanying SES ee ee 
were tabulated from county court t records. Place and of residence were 
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southern areas 1s of the state differ in oad , places o of “high and 
low crime rates were selected from each. 


in crime rates. Of nec necessity, intensive study had to be 
limited number of villages and and since we are interested in the 


_ was as required. T his small nonrandomized si sample limited the. scope and ¢ con- 
é “clusions of the project, , but nevertheless ¢ certain findings proved to be de- ; 


finite and the usefulness of such comparative ‘community studies has been ‘ 


4 Several refinements were made in the crime rates Pry seven 


munities. Male felons who had not been resident of the community | for a 

least t two 0 years prior to conviction were excluded. The 1940 census ong 
used to produce an estimated number of males 15 to 44 years old i in 1935 

for a new population base. This gave crime rates of 7, 9, 16, 25, 42, 50 and 


59 male felons per thousand  papetation for sev en cat communities of | 
The chy of demographic and social indices which appear it in n the accom 
-panying table » was r made on 1 the basis of availability of data and the desire 
to test the - significance o of social participation in ‘elation to crime. These 
— indices were obtained from census data, official state and local records, o - 
- from the writer’s field survey and interviews. The figures for social par- 


were checked with the proper of the organization in 


participation figures (for civic, and 
= all male| members of the organization 
* | Analysis of Data. The correlation et the various indices with the seven 


crime rates provic ed the basic cor mparisons of the study. The 5 percent level — 


significance, using Fisher’: $2 for a small sample, was the standard ace 
cepted for all Pearsonian coefficients. The results of this correlation ana 


on the 24 indices used are summarized in the following table. In connection 

_ with these findings, it must be borne in mind that the selected sample, which 

tended to exaggerate the proportion of extreme crime rates, probably tends 
to increase these e coefficients. A A larger random 1 sample undoubtedly would | 


“have produced s somewhat smaller, though ‘some statistically — : 


coefficients of similar order of ‘magnitude. 
Of the twenty-four indices s correlated with crime ra rates, four, all of ich 


a ‘ Dealing with — communities and | primary groups made it possible to obtain n these 
detailed membership figures. The : social participation rates were based on — 


estimated population figures. using Fis 


; 
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Date of settlement, rank! 

Percentage population i increase, 1930-1940 
Percentage foreign born, 1930 
Percentage having foreign or or mixed +1939 
Percentage of males, 1930 
Percentage 15-24 years old, 1930 

Percentage of “occupant-ow ned 1939 
Average value of residences, 


Passing of lumber ranked by date! 


7 a Proportion working in businesses and professions 
Percentage nonresidential real estate in mercantile 
J Percentage nonresidential real estate in 
‘wi Proportion on relief, all types, 1939 
_ Proportion on W.P. A., 
Per capita recommended assessed 
7 “a Percentage of Republican voters, 19388 
Percentage of Progressive voters, 1938 


Proportion als taverns in male population 21 over 


_ Percentage of males attending religious sine ds 
Percentage of males in civic groups 
Percentage of males in recreational groups | 
___ Proportion of males in mutual- aid roups 
Significant | correlations. 
correlation coefficient 


enterprises (city o owned le, swimming pools, parks, community houses, etc. 

of economic prosperity P.A., business and professional, a 


7 


one 


Correlation 


— 


nd assessed 


d expect only 3.4 correlations in 


24 24 correlations 053 = 


0908; 0908 =. 143 45 =3- 4). There 


me RATES 
4g value Of property indices). The fourth significan 4 
2 


than to the kind of « enterprise involved Cumbering, 
manufacturing) or to the various demographic classifications of the popula- 


Further analys sis of of the four social- -participation indices indicates that 


they are 2 negatively c correlated with crime. Since there is very little i inter- 
correlation among them and since chance fails to account for all = 


“negative correlations with crime, the suspicion is that they are correlated — 
with crime, although all are not statistically significant in this sample. T “ - 


conclusion i is ‘supported v when indices of civic , recreational, and mutual-aid — 
group participation are partially correlated with c crime, holding « constant in 

each case the proportion working in businesses ; and professions. In eac 


the correlation. coefficients are still negative (—.46, 49 and —.29 
ee: On the other hand, religious group participation | becomes 
positively correlated with crime (ri2.3=.62) when the above index of prose 


eri is held constant, indicatin that reli ious | artici vation i is perhaps 


more closely related to economic conditions than it is to the incidence of 

Conclusions drawn from the insignificant partial correlations on this 


sample are of course only tentative. However, in addition to the facts that 


one of the group participation i indices i is significant, that a all are correlated — 


in the same direction, and that the the same c conclusion tends to be supported | 
by partial correlations, , the conclusion | that crime is related to social parti- 


cipation is further supported by the co comparison of the individual criminal 4 


_noncriminal popu ulati of communities. 


= 


riminals- 


showing that 
participate less than do noneriminals i in 1 the social | organizations of the com- i 


_ between incidence of crime and aa participation is well indicated by this 


of the crime rates of f four subpopulations Kentuckians, 


4 Bohemians, and residents of 3 a slum area) ¢ of four different | communities 
~ showed that they may be higher, lower, or undifferentiated from those of 
dominant populations. related to these. variations are not 
.01154; Ep2=.00176; Critical ratio= 2.98. Because of the 
Bohai this method of testing is less accurate than the expansion oft the Poi 


series, but the ratio size ae of are in thiscase. 


—.59 for the index of foreign or mixed parentage. Nor 
&§ tions with indices of types of business activity significant. It is clear that 
a 
| 
ve 
the total number of memberships should equal the proportion 
| 
— 
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birth o or church attendance, but t their ability to become suc- re 


those of foreign 


cessful in economic, political, and nonreligious group participation. =a 


— comparison | suffices t to illustrate this tendency. The Indians regularly a 


ae attend church in their community but they find themselves unable to par- 


_ ticipate successfully with white men in economic, political, or recreational 


community were similarly a an group, , although their incidence 
que crime was very low. Like the Indians, ~~ learned the peculiar American _ 


Mig 


folkways, 
a thrift, and loyalty t to ) their family and group as s welll as several | patterns of of | 
group participation. Eventually, they made their way ‘into the American 


rer 


social ‘system to participate on an n equal basis. They have always been a 


highly moralized group, in spite of the fact that they have been nonchurch - a 
goers in America. The study of these minority groups suggests, as did the _ 
correlation of community indices, that group participation is related to the 


Implications for a a Sociology of Crime.’ The sample of this ‘study v was not 3 


lated to the incidence of crime than several social factors . Among t the socia ae 


factors, economic p prosperity had the highest correlation with crime. How 


A ever, caution should temper any conclusion o of economic determinism here. 
PY The m majority of crimes producing the rates were of an economic nature and 


‘= hence it is likely that the importance of the economic factors are a cultural 
peculiarity. A broader interpretation is more justified from the material of 
this study. W hen the folkways of getting a living, political influence, — . 


ee procedure, and of religious activity fail to provide the anticipated satis- 


a factions, the population ceases to” believe i in the. basic system of values of 
honesty, hard work, » thrift, democracy, and the r religious v alues of their 


society. The population becomes demoralized anda a high « crime ‘rate is 
second conclusion v which i is ‘supported by calculations of 


study indicates that various forms of of social participation ar are correlated with 
a the crime rate. _ The fact that some me nonreligious populations have low crime E 
* Se rates si suggests s that the ty pe of par participation as we have classified it is not 


important as the degree of i integration the activity gives the 
* The minority group crime rates were calculated, but other comparisons with their de n 
i nant populations were not made with computed indices. The crime rates of the subpopulation 
— and that of their dominant populations are as follows: Indians, 143 and 32; Kentuckians, 43 
and $33 Bohemians, 10 and 29; and the inhabitants of a slum area, | 4, an and the nonslum com- 


‘munity population, 28, respectively. 
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_ From the tentative conclusions ial this project, two forms of integration 


= 


social | participation v on which p produce : ‘integrated “community of 
These are prerequisites t to basic social control ol and they are evidently neces- _ 


few of the recent statements in criminology suggested that re- 


with “objective’ ” indices es such as as age, and foreign-b born indices. 
the foregoing, it seems that the : strictly social though perhaps less accur- 
ately measured factors are more directly related to the etiology of crime 
than are the demiographic. Since crime is a social phenomenon, one would 
: expect a social frame of reference to give more insight into the relevant — 


factors. Our i inquiey points to to the of a sociology which is 


the foreign- 
for i instance, are more or less criminal — on their particular social yy 
situation. The future sociology of crime must develop techniques of measur 
and understanding cultural 2 and social integration. This ‘may be ap- a 
proached by comparative community studies as in this project or by the 
; comparison of the integration present in different cultures. The recent text 
_by Reckless has given a chapter over to the second of these methods.° __ a 
A sociology of crime has its practical as well as theoretical contributions. = 
: When 1 developed, it will | be able to > provide us. with the e information for — : 
crime prevention In fact, a Chicago project has already started v work on 


ar the theory that forms of social f participation based on indigenous leadership 


will provide some degree of crime prevention." This plan lends hope for an 
* experimental and practical sociology based on sot und theory, but the leaders 
_ are aware that without control 


= the economic ic ones, the 


co. 


wn 


Clifford Shaw and Jesse ‘The Chicago Area Projec Walter Reckless, 

>! Criminal Behavior, Appendix J, New York, 1940, and Saul D. Alinsky, “A Departure in 

Community Proceedings of the Conference of Juvenile A Agencies, » Jan- 
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"ADJUST ED FAMILIES 


‘none are are getting very well. Since any light that can be: on 
. < the sources of this difference might be of f help i in planning for problem 
families, we have undertaken, at the suggestion of the Family Welfare 
_ Society of Providence, to survey the case histories of 45 such families, to- 
gether with those of 22 families whose adjustments were more successful. — 


: _ Both the problem | families and the adjusted ones were accepted for care 
under: the general policy of the Society that its aim is social and emotional 
help, with financial help \ used, if at all, only as a as a means toward this i n.No- 

family was included without at least | eight ‘months’ contact. 
‘The cases were carefully selected and intensively studied and therefore 
are probably more significantly ‘representative than unprocessed cases 

would be. The case records for the maladjusted families averaged about 35 

single-spaced ty yped sheets, those for the adjusted about 155 the time 

- covered averaged about two years for the former. category and 10 months | 

Po a for the latter; case workers are changed, on the average, about once a year. 
The case workers concerned were among the most highly trained in the 
Bryer A. B. and M.SS. degrees a are prerequisite to. service in the > agency» 


and the 2 average field experiehce is about four 


- 


b 


Of What | Does the Consist? Maladjustment” 
Bee mean, for c our purposes, a a condition as seen bya a case worker. Th There ; are two, 


ways of finding out what : ai case > worker sees as s maladj ustme! nt, viz.5 to 
? a her, and to compare ‘the families she says are maladjusted with hese she = 
4 
es "4 _ Says are adjusted. The greater part of this section will deal with the latter _ 
way, but it may be said first that five experienced case workers said they | 
‘saw as ‘maladjustment the following: too | great concern; expectation that 
_ things should be done for r one; serious entertainment of obviously — 
. £ tic plans; inability to share; inability to to. to love another; lack of c ‘cooperation; 
=u 2 _ presence of fearful inhibiting attitudes; inability | to relax, to play, to get. 

= _ joy from living; inability to come to terms with differences in family and — 
‘y oi culture patterns; and d lack of planfulness and of ability t to carry through. As” 


a 1 check on n these concepts, the same workers \ were then asked | to rate ‘inde- 


pendently three somewhat cases in n terms of them. ‘Three degrees 


_reached—a result so unlikely that we may feel sure 
the were applied i in the same way by all the workers. T he 


if 
. 4 
= 
* of & 2 
— 
Bee ‘iow did it probably start: How has it 
- 
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MERIC. AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Cases to bes studied, both | maladjusted and adjusted, were therefore chosen — 


the s same workers 0 on n the basis of the sa same € concepts. 
oorly adjusted groups, how-_ 

a ever, are our best clue to the nature of the . In looking at | 
‘ these, i it is well to know about, but not to be too alarmed he, misjudgments 


a in the record; while w we cannot make sure | how ‘numerous these are, it seems _ 


reasonable that the o! on-duty observations | of trained observers are accurate 


2 % enough to give at least a broadly correct picture. There is also a problem as — 
to what facts should be studied and how they should be grouped. This has © 
been handled simply by putting together facts which seemed to be related 
to one another and t to family disorganization. Since all these fa families. shave 
blocked « or thwarted ir in some way, many of the facts can n be 
according to the possible ways that people can behave when they are 
thwarted, namely, by becoming worried, by fighting, or by collapsing under — 


- their troubles. To find out how much trust could be placed in the writer alla 2 | 


- judgment as ‘to which of these reactions were s shown by ‘the families, 20° 
Cases were read and judged independently by : a fellow-worker. There was 
60-70 percent agreement, which is as as good a as could be expected. 
ag a Each of the two groups of families was examined to determine what pro- 
coir ee portion of the families contained in it exhibited to a clear degree these re- ae 
actions, and the resulting proportions were compared by the chi- -square 
2 nae devised by Pearson and developed by Fisher. When ‘the usual © 
analysis yields | the conclusion that, in arrays 5 like these, random fluctuations — 
would produce this degree of difference, s: say once in 100 trials, although this 
<= trial may be the “once,” it is very likely that shis difference is significant. ie 
Table 1 summarizes the results of all ‘the ‘major comparisons made be- 
“tween the groups of families (thus including s some which 1 belong logically in 


later s sections). We > shall comment : briefly on these differences. 


— ae Considering the data on anxiety and : strong mo} motivation to reflect quanti- | 

oe _ tative differences on a psychological continuum, it seems beyond a 
~— doube that strong or even extreme (anxious) motivation is part « of the pic- 

ture of of adequate rather than 1 inadequate adjustment in t the r minds of the 
<i case Ww workers—but | that i it is present a also i ina good many of those called in- q 

adequate. It is s evident that aggression is s thought of asa a component of social 

maladjustment. One’s first thought, that aggression at least furnishes the 


raw material for activity and thus for problem solution, is modified by 


Collapse. The beaten attitude (including refuge it in 1 alcohol) ‘yields a 
shape differentiation 1 between maladjusted a and adjusted than does — 
on; seven husbands (three alcoholic) and six wives among the maladjusted 
“group (29 percent) as against only two husbands (both 
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I. OF THE ATTRIBUTES OF 45 | AND: 


USTED FAMILIES IN PROVIDENCE, RHODE Istanp, I 


a in | Percentage i in Si 


rp Percentage of ‘mecmnal group too small to apply chi- -square test of of significance. Note, — 
however, that several of these have significance, 


adjusted of these Negroes) who show overcompliant 


tension, » drive, or Purpose, pores. asa resul 


so crippling t that. they con constitute real psy 
‘e a, We find among the maladjusted group no less than 22 cases of what seem 


‘ to be at least beginning psychotic or psychoneurotic patterns, as against 


ys ia? three (14 percent) in the adjusted group (two of whom were not in the home 


be a. _ during the contact); all I three of the latter were women, two 0 simple : sch hizo- a 
hn (the ones who were hospitalized) : and one paranoid. Of t the ma mal- a 


adjusted ; group, 14 were women, eight m men; they appear to o classify approxi- tan 
mately as follows: : schizophrenia, three; paranoid conditions, eight; psy cho- 
a: personality, six; neurasthenia, two; hysteria, two; epilepsy, one. —— 


ox, Unintelligence. Another standard idea that is forced upon one by the 


- data is that of lack of intelligence, which is shown most often as as s inability va 
either to originate a plan c or ‘to o hold one in ‘mind long. g enough t to act t upon it 


when ere. It It might be st supposed that | the « differentiation of this low-intel-_ 4 


— 
— 
— 

these we think of as related to the beaten attitude. I his pic- 
7 —_ ture of the socially maladjusted as (in part) one who has lost, or perhaps i a 
usted as (in part) one who has lost, or perhap: 
| 
chosis. We have tried to avoid being biased by standard 
| 


> 


4 
q 


an 


oF of 
might be difficult; but i in fact this list has no client i in com 


tion). The cc converse concept, , that of pe " con 


roup (29 percent) and seven women, thee . 
"men an and four families with | both (64 percent) among t! the adjusted. The — 


in favor ofa real difference are more than 100 to to one, so th o that ther . ca be 
“little doubt that intelligence i is a strong component of good social adjust. 
ment as s thought of | by the case workers. 
Family Patterns. The family- relationship patterns may be co 
Pie 9 _ here. The following patterns are suggested by the data but are not mutually 


exclusive: husband strain, wife e relatively, adjusted, maladjust 

‘pattern noted se seems “unmistakable.) Wife showing strain, ‘husband 
tively adjusted, 38 and 44; both husband and wife showing strain, 4 and 18; ‘ 
Z adjusting, ‘5 (in adjusted group); husband and wife adjusting, 32 Gin 


adjusted group). “ ‘Strain,’ ” here, i is approximately equivalent to anxiety or _ 


have been made to include “low | level” ip ’ adjustments, such as retreat from 
the situation to one more . stable e1 emotionally. The ‘ “adjusted” numbers are 


Cong 
While satisfactory evaluation is difficult, one fact of i interest seem 
to emerge from this analysis of patterns, viz., the impact of stressful ele-_ 
a “ments i in the situation is not, at any one moment, , distributed evenly over 
oa all the members of the family. We are inclined to see in 1 this a time factor. — 
In the first two categories, , where the effect is clearest, intrafamilial discord 
is not prominently involv ed, i.e., the stressful elements come from outside — 


_ the family and their effect will be shown first in the member less resistant ; 


2 ee ‘in the | previous s discussion. In the first two groups, the figures” 


large : a a number are in 1 the early’ stage presumably m means s that they | do 

not come to the Society until some strain has developed, and (2) when it 

has become too widespread, the c case is either not accepted or is s closed as 

-_-untreatable or is handled as a relief case only. We have the impression that _ 

trends toward of strain throughout the family during 


“answer we can make tot the problem of w what the maladjustment consists of. é 
In the first place, it does not seem to consist of worried or anxious behavior, a as 


{ 


‘a fortiori not of the lesser note of this which constitute strong motiva- 


and maladjusted groups, they an are more prevalent in th in the adjusted 
4, 


— ‘ae _ the former one and only four in common with the latter. [he list (as diag- hae 
nosed by the writer) contains 15 maladjusted cases (33 percent; six mer 
— 
— | 
— 
it 
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STUDY oF s ‘SOME POORLY ADJUSTED FAMILIES 

rry, when combined with other 
o spur the client to do something about his situation. Sec- ——_ = 


aggressive or hostile behavior does seem to be a fairly strong com- 
ponent of maladjustment, and there seems to be special significance in 
that a large proportion of ci cases ses of f aggression in our ‘maladjusted 


group show the 1 trait in an intensity ty nearly « or quite psychotic. Aggression — - 
that i is directed against the hampering elements of the situation in accord- : 
‘a wane some rational plan probably makes for eventual adjustment, but * 


and more advanced state and one less amenable to treat-_ 
ment, than « either the anxious or the aggressive conditions. 


standard « | concepts emerge from the data, in spite of sh 


_ tempts not to be limited by them; 1; viz., lack c of intelligence and psychotic _ 
a near-psychotic conditions. We cannot help associating the e latter with 
the difficult: environments , under which these people have been compelled 
am to live for long periods. It seems quite possible that a maladjusted ie 
_ in the sense of our study, i is one either with low congenital resistance to _ 


‘a emotional stress 0: or one subjected to a to a very large a amount of it. We suspect 


the concept « of unintelligence 1 may prove a rather basic one in studies 


oO of social inadequacy, ¢ as indeed i it t already has proved | to be in | other c connec- 


a. tions. While definitions m may ay differ, the qualities | that seem 
= ere are capacities for seeing —— and thus for e 


in mind ‘tenaciously ‘enough t to prevent i its s disintegration ‘under c competing 
induences, such as more pleasant immediate results. 


lasts long will affect the wife also 4 ande’ even n the children. 
* a Marked differences i in temperament will change this order; ; thus if ifa husband — 
‘ist unusually stable while his wife is “nervous,” he may be able t toc ro endure the 
sess to which he i is directly y exposed better than his wife c can endure it 
analysis has made ‘possible a restatement of the original 
= of selection in somewhat perfected form so that they can be used for — 


prognosis i in selection of cases for treatment. Clients who, in the early sti stages 


aa 

ae of contact, seem unable 1 to understand. and use - plans offered to ) them o or to 

think of plans themselves (unless the situation | confronting them is an un 


usually baffling one), or w who. are unduly unrealistic in ve ‘who 


al 
— 
situation worse. Third, beaten or collapse types of 
aconsiderable part of the maladjustment picture. We believe, on g 
theory, that most of these are results of long deprivation an 
— 
| 
— 
— 
— 
out that a stressful situation probably has a progressi 
| 


2. What Are the Possible of These Patternsi 


"formation we have on the early lives of these individuals is naturally un. 


satisfactory since it comes from the client himself, whose accuracy of report 


s unknown but probably | low. We ‘do have background material ofas sort 1 
about go percent of the combined groups. It was s gathered, for then most part , 
as free associations to “face sheet” information, at a time several interviews 
after the more disturbing of the emersapred features attending application 
_ had been dealt with. We may examine this material from the viewpoin 


of physical, medical , educational, eocepesiiunl; social, sexual, and fami ly 


dam memberof 21 of the Mire esa families (47 percent) and 12 of the 
adjusted ¢ ones (§5 percent). If the more usual afflictions (such as appendec- ig 


tomies and ‘transitory puerperal difficulties) are a added to these, the figures 


become 62 and 77 percent. Six of the serious conditions i in the: maladjusted 


_ families and one in the adjusted involve obvious psychosis; the afflictions © a 
asa se ar about evenly divided between the sexe s. These differences — et 
tistical i.e., there is no warrant in the data for 


§ 


+4 


o the place of medical history i in | the origin” of social — a 
= We have explicit data on the ‘educational histories o of 2 21 ‘men SS 
24 women of the maladjusted group and 11 men and eight \ women of 
adjusted. There are no persons with college training in either group. 
For comparison, we may set up three groups: High, including schooling at 
j junior high sc school level or above, and d taking i ina 7-year machinist ap- 


: 
prenticeship, two o nurse-training ‘courses, three business school courses, 


beauty- -culture c course e anda 2 correspondence course in | podiatry: Grammar, 
; including: schooling extending to the middle grades, with a few convent a 
we a girls; and Elementary, including only two or three years of schooling or none ee 
_ at all. The frequencies in these groups are shown in Table 2 i 


ce 5 _ Grouping the sexes and combining Grammar with Elemen ar 


sufficient 1 numbers, the difference in educational background between mal | 
- adjusted and adjusted is found to be highly significant (odds of more than oe 
100 to one). It would evidently be even more so if guesses had been made as" a i 


_ to education where this ' was not payers stated, but we have preferred r no e 


_ have little motivation, or a great deal of aggression or anxiety, are probably 
: unfavorable risks. Conversely, those who are concerned about 
tion but are able to plan realistically about it, who can profit by suggestions, 
— ‘ 
| 
— @ 
| 
| 
q 
pag Culture Conflict. Three kinds of cultural disharmony could be detected in 
the data, viz., differences in religious or ethnic background among members| 
the family and differences between previous and present cultural 
awe 


STUDY OF SOME 53 


ERSON 


Educational 
Groups 


ren ces 


ones (50 This corresponds to odds to one a real 
difference is localized i in ethnic differences and 


differences, eight par four; onl six. ‘Gome 


families had more than one type of difference. ) 


ewelry worker, truck driver, etc.) ; Sons Garter 
proprietor, ‘etc 3 gives frequencies. ‘Combining the sexes 
ce grouping the o occupations as Unskilled and otherwise (to obtain sufficiently © 
a is large numbers), we arrive at odds of about 19 to one that the adjusted have an 4 
somewhat better occupational history than the maladjusted group. 


tional have a relationship with the previous is inferences about i in- 


lowed to leave 


school early. and get (and only jobs. 
3, 3. OccuPationaL CLassIFICATION OF 


| Women 


it 


women had difficult childhoods (abuse, homes broken 


death or divorce, illegitimacy, orphanage residence, neglect), we were 


prised tof find : that there is no ¢ difference i in this re respect between maladjusted fe 
: 


nd adjusted groups. We been unable t to think of any hypothe sis wh which 


Men | Women | Men | — 
eligious 
— 
— 
— 


>? 
would reconcile with | the one to be cited below co concerning gchild 


maladjustment i in | the Present generation. . Along with the more overt form 
ent 


‘Sex History. There isa slight but s significant: preponderance ‘sex u 
 eomtienine | in n the maladjusted g group, , if forced marriages be inchuded. 


The figures are four women and five men of the adjusted and 19 women and 
_ Normality. Of persons with reasonably "satisfying s social and emotional | 

backgrounds, there are naturally very ry few; five men and eight women can > 


‘tes so classified in in then maladjusted § group yand five of each s sex in the adjusted, 
_ which is ; probably ; a 1 significant excess for the adjusted b but cannot be mo 


evaluated because of the small numbers. 
: Current Problems. In the survey of the background situations, we my 
“i fin nally to consider the most recent ones, viz., the most pressing sodiiem 


fal evident at intake. These problems are overwhelmingly « economic; financial 
; - problems are vital i in 3 percent of ‘the maladjusted and gt percent of ‘the 
adjusted; there was, as expected, evidence ineffective n management of 
available income in more of the former than of the latter (42 and 14 Per- . 
; cent). This matter is pretty certainly related to the intelligence factor previ- 
7 ously n noted. One of its most characteristic manifestations i is the contracting 
of huge instalment debts | s the outcome of of which ¢ clients often : seem em completely _ 


‘ 
incapable of foreseeing; apparently the : systematic : exploitation | of mentali- 


ties of this kind has become a commonplace of urban business practice. — 

_ IIlness played a prominent role in the current plight of 16 percent of the — 
_ maladjusted and 32 percent of the adjusted, usually of course by crippling 
earning power or draining resources. . This is is a significant difference, but in 


ital i in all 


but three cases), was the difficulty i in 33 percent of the Lae porn t 
percent of the adjusted group. p. These were mostly cases of serio 
_ logical disturbance in at least one member of the — Dien 


“have had s some > bearing “uponthe | predicament and prospects in which the 


¥ Bee families find themselves has yielded these results. They have . 
had substantially less schooling and less skilled and responsible jobs than — 
the adjusted, though both groups were low in these respects. In view of the _ ; 
= on intelligence previously mentioned, we are inclined to think (but | . 


unable to ) demonstrate) that schooling ¥ was rather commonly « discontinued 
because i it was no no longer assimilable at and t that the - higher amoun ts of it. foun; d- 


eS in the adjusted ¢ group | were not so much preparatory to social adjustment 
as evidence of relative to: o assimilate the schooling. This. same 


— 
— 

= 

— 
— 

— 

ntelligence, may perhaps account in part forthe somewhat tw 


= 
A STUDY OF SOME POORLY ADJUSTED FAMILIES > a 
. a here is also some evidence of a degree of maladjustment due to cultural _ 


conflicts between the the European background and the American milieu 
toc conflicts of this sort within the e family it itself. The latter, however, do not — ~. 


extend t tot ‘0 the religious sphere, w which appears t to indicate that formal. church 
affiliation 1 makes less difference to > emotional adjustment than do more inti- 


The experience w which apparently do not make a difference 
not less i instructive than those which do. There i is no difference between ad- 
_ justed and maladjusted i in incidence : of disabling : and handicapping medical 


conditions, and most surprisingly, , none in incidence : of poor childhood back- 

_ grounds such as neglect, abuse, and broken homes. Everything considered, — 

evidence points to inferior original endowment and traumatic conditions 

of life in the postschool years as the most significant of ‘the factors ‘making 
, a The suggestion 1 of the Society, it in proposing the study, that whatever the 

_ origin of the modes of life of these families, the prevention or ‘modification — 

_ of them might remove a great burden from the lives of their children, finds’ 
justification i in the data. There are 128 children in the maladjusted families — 
J and 59 in the - adjusted ted (averages « of 2.8 and 2.7 per family respectively, 

which scarcely support 1 ort the contentions of alarmists about the fertility all 


relief populations). Severe “normal” problems | (thumb- 


a families of the dia group (49 percen t) and seven of the latter (32 percent) 
: a which corresponds to odds of about nine to one for a real difference. Severe — 


= disturbance is about five | times as frequent i in the poor- as in the € good- — 
adjustment group, “normal? ” problems of about equal f frequency, and st su- 


perior r adjustment about two thirds as frequent. 
Feeblemindedness i is occasional in both series; physical negle ct is ‘ 
ae a in the maladjusted series ing not in the adjusted, being perhaps partofthe 


i accrue ‘to these children if if nae ‘methods for m modifying t their p parents’ | 


> a W hat Are the Possibilities for I mprovement? Modification in Treatment. 


: A word | may be said about the modifications which have already been — 
“a brought about by the workers of the Society in the course of their contact 


with these clients. On the average, this contact extends over about five 


‘months and is handled d by on one worker who sees the client either in the office 


ae orin th n the client’: s home a about « once a week fora an hour | to ‘discuss his —— 


and to give | relief when t this is to be used i in the case work. Both of the series 
under study were selected in such a’ way y that the contacts are uunrepresenta- 


~ tively long, the maladjusted group much more so than the adjusted. Aver- ; 
ages for these contacts are about nine to ten months for the latter and about 


: Bs = that for the former, with isolated cases running to to ten years and i in- 


4 
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turnover in the profession is fairly rapid and redistricting occasional, a 


include, besides relief, making contacts with clinics, sending 


follow it rather closely, with the nade he 
- that ordinarily the client is not aware that the relationship is a psycho- 
therapeutic one. | The theory of psychoanalytic therapy and even a clear 


an 


- - client o on the rolls for a year or more is likely to have more than one worker. f i 


_ The treatment techniques are (1) situational and (2) « emotional. The for =a 


> 


description of i its essential components have not yet | been | sat sfactoril i 


formulated, but'a a few words will be said below: about the e principles: involved. 

_ method e3 exists for the objective estimation of the results of these thera- 

of ‘pies. Most cases are closed when the client fails to return, but this failure is’ 
more often a result of improved economic status than of wey ¥ 


as this naturally follows the economic amelioration). Per- 


onservative view i is | that about o one > fourth « of the c cases. are 


the middle melt can be 2 thought of as simply noi into and out of a ‘i 


4 


and of eugenic A great ¢ deal of — 


which 1 must be modified. Practically, this ‘implies 


7 more realistic program aie which there are good precedente in curricula = 


the feebleminded) for vocational | training (including home ie gl of 


the unintelligent. This i is on ‘the | preventive side. 
On the therapeutic side, we think it implies, first, a clearer diagnostic _ 
“separation. of the unintelligent from the emotionally disturbed; and second, — 
_ when dealing with the former, a reduced emphasis on psychoanalytic philoso- a 
_— of treatment. These philosophies, valid enough in their own sphere, 
seem to hold that the client, if he can only be helped t to a modicum of emo- — 


5 a tional | composure, possesses sufficient e equipment to deal with his problem: a 


ag This r represents, we feel, a a misreading ‘of the facts, due probably to an over 


reaction against the older intellectualist psychology. ‘Practically, what is 


involved is a supervision, particularly in the 


vision for gradual withdrawal of this if Be 


— 
— 
— 
— 
ive and general. It seems clear tha of 
— 
— 


Specifically, w nglike the of Freche, per 


would be purchased and prepared under supervision; recreation 


planned (including, perhaps , such provisions as rationing of alcohol 
4 where this has become a problem) ; arrangements would be made for further 


vocational training or retraining; income would be disbursable ‘only 


the countersignature of the case worker. There is ‘in fact some successful 


Cer experience (in England during ii last decade) with virtually this — 


a Nothing i in this mode of attack upon the unintelligence problem should. 


interpreted as minimizing the role of emotional dynamics; people are 


not simply ‘unintelligent or simply disturbed—they are both, ———— 
degrees. A good teacher considers the whole child, cognitive, affective, and 


and an authoritative need not necessarily be emotion- 


is to and pay the irreducible current debts and avoid i incurring 


whe 
more; the only way too obtain employment it is to find | someone who will 
‘employ. I lat 


If the resources sof the individual are not t adequate to attain these 


ot Modification of em 


tolerance are the contribution of the psy part of case 


RA “act consists of a motive, an appropriate act, anda ‘reinforcing state e of af. 
fairs which usually reduces the intensity of the motive. . That is, if we take 
“the motive for granted as a constant, there are two requisites: 
; priate act must occur, and it must be rewarded; otherwise there is no learn- we . 
ing. The ‘ways in which | learning fails to occur r are chiefly two: if no a act is 
allowed to occur, motivation rises to distressing intensities which overflow 
into irrelevant channels; and if no reinforcement occurs, motivation 
f The analogy and probable identity of these mechanisms with the agg 
reactions in our series is evident. corm 


isiest and most of the is formulation and dis. 


with e expressions of acceptance by the therapist, of the, problems a and 


= the alidtinaiaien of anxiety. - With clients of adequate intelligence, the 
modification of the emotional state is likely also to bring r release ‘of cognitive 


powers to face. and solve the problems. i is ‘the principle the undis- 
Gtiminating application of which \ we — to ) above. 


(In. clients of almost 


| 
and hypo-motivation, which we have considered asrespec- 
io tively early and late stages of reaction to continued frustration. ia ii Re 7 
me 
to consider its princi les. This leads us immediately to the basic phenome- 4 
CONnsIce! inciples. This leads us i basic 
a 
— 
—— 
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depends, however, upon the same of rewarding | 
under set-up, contact would be con-— 


"promising of these is occupational- therapy the use of which 


in at two cases in the series has been Other ap- 


a gift for a rela- 


tive, or establishing one’ own home ‘(even symbolically), depend « on in- 
—- It will be observed that the principles | formulated above from en 
point of the] psy chology of are no more than a restatement ‘of stand 


ard concepts of case work; in fact, no modification of case work service per 
Be. se seems to be indicated by the ptr itself or by the present analysis. The — 
modifications | suggested are rather in the direction of intensification of 
existing procedures a and of adding to a measure of educational 


ries of family case work records swing on the one hand, good, 


a have | found omen poor + adjustment ol t observed « consists ts chiefly of un- 


intelligence and of too! much and too little m motivation (anxiety. and collapse), 


a persistent drag on on the a resources of the « community, y, these families 


tion. We have shown that i maladjustment i is ‘correlated with a poor — 


"educational and vocational background and to some extent with cultural 
but not with medical | history or history of neglect a and abuse; sand 
we have suggested that the ay appropriate ‘weapon against ur unintelligence and 
consequences is educational supervision, while that 
disturbance is case work of substantially the sort now practiced—viz., — 
occupational ; and situational therapy, and providing opportunities for action 
al (including verbal formulation) and for rewards of the e action (by emotional _ 2. 
me and otherwise). We suppose that 2 all this implies on the adminis- @ 
side chiefly a reduction of case per worker and increased t time 
e, particularly at the lower levels 
n the training of to (not for) the car 
nt ps philosophy one. derived from the best educational 


= particularly that prevailing in the of defectives. Finally, i 


— 
| 
nation of ase 
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Dororuy Dickins. AND | Ropert N. Forp © 
panes isa familiar used widely to mean mean humbling 
oneself before others. That dirt eating, or geophagy, is literally true | 
 - 4 in oure culture is hard to believe, but proof i is ‘offered here that the 
if actual practice is rather " extensive among a certain group in one locality o of — 
Mississippi. a meeting of the Food Habits Committee of the N: 
i Research Council, May 1941, in W ashington, D. Ge dirt t eating among 
a Georgia people was mentioned. There seemed to be no wesihentions ofthe re- 
= _ marks made in the discussion and no information concerning the possible __ s 
a extent of the practice, but the reference to the practice became the stimulus 
ee for this this investigation. T The survey was made to determine the the prevalence: . ae 
- dirt eat eating among Negro sc school children i in Oktibbeha County, Mississippi. % 


Several hypothetical explanations of the practice arose. They are 


The first evidence that people eat dirt in this came from several 

oa Negro domestic workers. Negroes who were interviewed showed little re- a ae 

ys luctance to o speak w when asked by the white i e investigator about the practice. — ej. ay 

ci One mz maid said that she eats dirt for weeks ata a time, perhaps 2 as much as “—_ | 
- constipation. Some said that almost everybody ea eats it. Others said that dirt 
eating was rather infrequent. Every Negro interviewed had heard of the Bs \ 
practice and knew of a few who did it. White people in the county may or a Nee or 

may not know about it. Many students at Mississippi State College s said ax 
a they | knew w of it while others said | they did not. Several white students said 


te tablespoonful after er each meal. She warned, however, that dirt ea t eating leads t to 2 Be 


they h had eaten dirt but none admitted that they : still did. Those v who had — 
4 eaten dirt said it tasted very good, rather sour, and that it would not hurt a 
a Some said they simply chewed the clay and then spit it out — 


would walk quite a distance because the bank w was a a “good” 


oul if put in the and smoked first. The n that crave 
_ dirt is common. They get to the place where they feel they must have clay 
to eat. is carigd certain: banks is termed especially good. O One hears, too, 


ce of dirt eating in other cultures, ancient and contemporary, primitive re and 


4 

ra 

a 

if 

me 
selves. Some claim that 
Series, Vol. 18, No. 2, Chicago, 1930. yt 


ive in the ‘Yazoo-Mississippi 
— Delta are § e said. to ask Negroes who live i in n the hills of Mississippi to o send a 
of “good dirt.’ Perhaps they ac acquired the habit: when they too, lived in 
the hills where clay was abundant. The dirt in the Delta is is “no good” = foreat- 
_ ing. This hearsay and personally obtained evidence gave support to the no 
i. that dirt eating is indeed a fact and ra ther widesp 
ulation here e. This validates in part the more precise data which v will follow. . 
i There are at least four hypotheses whereby dirt eating may be explained. Fa 


‘First, , dirt eating m may be related t to he hookworm. Some physicians | say that 
~—-hookworm sufferers crave dirt as a result of the disease. There i is little e evi-- eo 
_ dence to support this, however, especially in the coun 
‘county. health officer states that, due to the nature of the soil, haliweres . 
. a: present among natives here, yet dirt eating is quite prevalent as we shall 
later.’ A second | hypothesis i is that the dirt fills a a | deficiency i in ‘the diets 
i of those who eat it. Such an hypothesis i is plausible and will be considered 
below. The third hypothesis is that dirt eating is a culture | trait, the origin 
a which is lost. People now eat dirt because it is “‘good for you.” 
dence available to date best supports this notion. The fourth | hyp 


is that dirt is eaten to 0 relieve hunger pangs. T his ‘his hypothesis will not t be 
considered i in this paper. The following procedure w was s set up primarily to 


- yield data about the prevalence of « dirt — p and secondarily to aid in 


= and ot percent children, : ages 7-13, | school. 
secured from all ‘Gilden the third grade who were present 


~ at the time of the survey in the eleven Negro schools having three or more — 
teachers. The teachers did not believe that the children 1 soba the first three’ 


4 days after. the ¢ opening of t the e Negro : schools i in. 
Every school included was visited by one of the Ther 
was explained to the principal-teacher as a study of food habits of Negro — 


to these Negro teachers» was through the 
, ha q 


not heard of dirt eating and was quite willing t to cooperate | in attempt t 


learn more about it. ‘After r selecting t those teachers whom he judged most ; 


rg capable for the task : at hand, he personally introduced the investi gator to 
. — The relationship between hookworm (ankylostomiasis) a nd geophagy i is frequently as- 
& ‘sumed to be a cause-effect one. As Laufer points out, idid., 104-105, we do not know which — 
ae is the cause and which is the effect. Furthermore, each appears frequently i in a the absence of — 


—- C. S. Johnson, Statistical Atlas of Southern Cinuslie; tins Chapel Hill, 1941. Newly re- 


leased census | data for 1940 indicate baal I percent of Oktibbeha Count ulation is 


— 


— 
: 
lay 
7 
| 
school children in Oktibbeha County Micciccin a 
[os 
the 
— 
— 
— 


sts. Conversations with ‘the teacher and with those to give 

an the tests were carried on 1 outside » the buildings. At no time did the i inves 


a gator or county superintendent come in contact with the pupils. Such } pre- 
Every thing the teacher was to say while giving the t test was contained o on 

sheet t duplicated below (Form Number 1). T raining consisted of fthe 


teacher’ s s reading the sheet as: she would read it when g giving the t test and of 


‘J her becoming | thoroughly familiar with ¢ the other procedure. In the single | 
oN visit paid each school, the teacher to give the test was selected and <meta 
nie the tests were given, and the papers turned over to the investigator. It was _ 
_ hoped by this rapid- fire procedure to av void opportunities for —— - 
children i in the “right” ” answers to the dirt eating question. 
_ Directions followed by the teacher who made the test were: (1) while oe 
ihe a giving ; the 1 test, do not allow any one in the room except the children _ 
- taking it; (2) give children the tests in their home room (if third, fourth, and 
‘aay fifth grade children are in the same room, third grade children should be 
- asked to leave the room); (3) say nothing other than what is on the — 


eo! allow r no talking a among children during | the 1 test; (5) allow t ten seco 
for filling i in each word, , using a watch to insure correct ct timings (6) do 
change facial expressions when gd out words (expressing approval of 


_ disapproval in facial expression for any word would render the material of | 


og value); (7) if children call attention to the fact | that a word had a 


called before, reply Answer it again.” 


= 


Form Number 1. to be read ro teacher) 


“- Good morning, children, I have some questions to ask } you. Put aside your book — 


and take pencil i in hand. We will pass out some answer sheets. (Sheets are passed 
a -out to each child and pencils given to o those without them.) I am going to call out 
_ the names of some foods. If you have eaten the food I call out since school started, 
wr rite Y ES. If you have not eaten the food I call out since school started, write NO. 
* ‘For example, if I should say “Number I (put your finger on Number Secs Butter- 


YE E S by Number 1. If you have not drunk any buttermilk since school prsennry a 
pont you _ would write NO by Number 1. Now, if I call out some food you do not know 
a about, then do not write any thing. Now, do you understand what you are to do? 
Tam going to read you a list of foods. If you have eaten th 
ea started, write YES. If you have not eaten the food I call out since school — 
we eek, wie NO. For example, if I should say “Number I (put your finger on a -_ 
ie Number 1) Buttermilk.” If you have drunk any buttermilk since school started, 
_ then you would write YES by Number 1. If you have not drunk any buttermilk ‘is 
since school started, then: you would write NO by Number 1. Now, if I call out some an 
- food you do not know about, do not write anything. Here is the first word: write 
YE S or NO whether you have eaten it since school s started. Remember, ,if call | 
t some word you yu do not know about, do not write any thing. 
ea your on Number I. Turnip greens (and so on n for Molasses, Ess, 


r 
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_ Now fold your papers. Write your name on the back.‘ mee are € passed imme- 


words “ ‘dirt” ‘and ‘clay” were hidden in a list 


a. Negroes i in these areas ordinarily eat. Iron-rich foods were used since studies _ 
a of diets of Negro families in the state have indicated that iron is one of the 
_ nutrients in which diets of Negroes are deficient® and since soil contain 


Bg proportion of iron. It seemed possible that s some of the iron saahie 


~ soil could h have been utilized. By including iron- 1-tich foods in in 1 the schedule, 


‘it was possible, to to determine whether there w was any relation between — 
_ eating and the limited use of iron- on-rich foods. In order that the list of foods 


4 ‘been told w were good for him, soda water, tea, gion and sour pickles — 
inched Terminology « of Negro « children was ; used i in listing “foo foods. ” The 
_ word 1 “clay” a well as‘ “dirt” was included for i it was not known j just h how : 
a. a Shae chile designated the soil they ate. Both “dirt” and ‘ ‘clay” were 
called out twice as were three other ‘ “foods” —-turnip greens, , molasses, 
. 9 eggs. These peti were called out twice in order to have some basis for : 
aq checking t the reliability of of the replies. 


Findings. Replies were e obtained from 209 children, but two of the sc sched- 
‘ules were ni not usable. Of the 207 acceptable rep replies, 52 (or 25 percent) 


4 answ ered both times that they had eaten dirt since school started, which was 


to 16:day interval just elapsed. One hundred and > -thirty- -five 


answ joel both't times that they had not eaten dirt t since. school st started. Seven : 
“children left the question | blank both h times. Thirteen 0 of the 207 disagreed i in 3 
‘their r ‘replies. Ten of these answered one time that they had eaten dirt since 
: “school started, the other | time that they had not. The other three left 0 one sof 


_ We must keep in mind that this 25 percent might be higher if we had 


the children mae oan 


‘Have you. ever eaten dirt? ?” or “Have you | eaten dirt this 

“year?” The question was phrased ‘ ‘since school started” in in order. that the 
child might have a a definite, recent period t to consider. 


Children in the eleven s schools differed considerably as to 


four schools, from 30 to 38 percent of the children stated two times that a 
they had eaten dirt since school started. From 20 to 30 percent in three 
schools twice stated that they had eaten it it during this period. In two oschools, — 
less than To percent t of the children answered both questions in | the a affirma- 
tive. Clay s soils were the only kind eaten and those soils most free from sand = 


_ # Name wanted in case research i is , extended. Records of pupils’ sex were obtained from ie 
teachers. Form Number 2 was in the hands of the children ae roam Number I was read. 


é 


“A ‘Nutrition Tavesigation N gro. in 
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fe i posed sex bias i is not evident in the data in Table 1. We see that there ae at 


7 


were moet 3 frequently used. 6 The fact that there were “more and better” 


lay banks i in some school districts | than i in others n rs may have a accou ted for 
posse found. The color of the clay ea eaten was a a reddish brown. ors a 


of dirt among Negro ¢ "children in in the population | from w which the ‘sample 


RS was drawn. As previously ‘stated, data \ were not secured from c children i in n the 


first three g grades. The higher grades no doubt included | more 
ag proportionate share of children from families of higher socio status. 
_ Many of the Negro children from the poorer families att 
a - regularly, taking t two or more years to complete a grade. Since 


enrolled in school at the time of the study. ia 47 


* = fact, the =n ag ag in all the s chools visited were in the first three 
—* ae If dirt eating were a | habit peculiar to young children, then these d 
gh it understate the extent of dirt eating. This, however, does not a : 
tob be the case. In discussing the subject with h Negroes, t they invariably ‘men- 


i tion dirt eating among adults, especially a among adult women. This sup- ss 4m 


as in school on the days” of the 


and 


== 

ke: 


Reliability. The question asked: Just how reliable are 


= Five soil samples t taken from clay banks where people had been s seen getting the dirt a ¥ 
Z ~ analyzed by soil specialists of the Experiment Station at Mississippi State College. These 
analyses, however, gave no indication of the relative amounts of minerals which may have | =~ 

been absorbed by the intestinal tract. Balance experiments would be necessary to determine © 
_ how much of the minerals ls might be be utilized. A search through the the ‘literature fails to reveal < 


_ any studies of this kind. 
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2 head eaten dirt if they really had not. Since the answer sheet did not contain a 

the nan names of the foods, there was less chance that the child cou! could ‘deliber- 


ately make his answers | consistent. Table 2 st shows the agreement | on 1 the > 
question of dirt a as waengeni: to > that « on molasses, eggs, and t turnip enn.’ 


iinet for testing the significance of the ‘data. The high 
we or eement in the two answers to the 
se of the method employe ed here, 


re 2. RELIABILITY OF THE TEsT As INDICATED By P aa OF Ke IKE AND 
Answers TO DuPLICATED Questions (N NuMBER = 207) 


Number Pe scent. N Number not 


Agreeing Agreeing 


| 


standard deviation 
a of surveying whe dirt nails was s being con- 


ae 


of 


7 | in 1 our conversations ¥ with 
volunteered the information that an - had eaten dirt in the past. Seine ae 
- unteered the information that they still ate dirt. The procedure we followed 
was especially designed to get a free response. The teachers were questioned 
a after the test was over about the reaction of the children to the words “dirt” __ 
{ and “clay. ” The teachers said in general th that the children went right a ahead 


‘a answered the “dirt” and “clay” questions as had the others. 


‘ 
7 
: 
a 
7 
a 


a eating.” Fifty-five children left both questions concerning clay blank. One bundred ie pts en 
answered both times that they had not eaten clay. Nine answered both times that they h ad. 
All nine of these, however, answered both times that they had eaten dirt. Thirty-two dis 


agreed in their two replies concerning clay eating, 175 


Ms F | Sum of Squares Mean Squares 


Soure 


yo 


enough pai 
ent not 
| 
Tac 
pie: por 
— 
eating and the number of iron-rich foods cons 
in the number of iron-rich foods consumed? A variance analysis 
nificant relationship.® In other words, dirt a Value 
| 
— ° pos 


AMONG NEGRO SCHOOL CHILDREN 


eating was found : more often among the group consuming fewer iron-rich aay 


2 foods. This : suggests ‘that t Negro children may eat dirt to make up for at an 
iron deficiency in their diet. However, information c concerning the quantities 
_ of iron-rich foods consumed is needed before any definite statements can — 
. = be made concerning such a relationship.® For i instance, one child may have 
c eaten turnip greens a and molasses every day fc for 16 days while another may _ 


ave had turnip greens, molasses, collards, butterbeans, « eggs, and beef 
once each during this interval. Th he first child with t two iron- rich foods would 


wate “have had more iron in his diet than the child with. six iron- n-rich foods. Dietary — 


a studies, however, show that those having « a greater variety -y of ‘ ‘protective” a 


oa _ Furthermore, no information was obtained concerning the quantity ofdirt 


“eaten. This undoubtedly vs varies considerably. Even if this information were 


available, it y would still be | necessary to have facts concerning t the human i 
= body’ S utilization 1 of iron in in dirt. At present little or nothings known aboutit. a 


i. Summary and Conclusions. 1. Twenty-five p percent of the Negro boys sand a8 
girls in this study had eaten dirt within the 10- to 16-day interval previous 
the Tt seems that ate at some time daring the 


ya 


4 


& 


here \ was no that the hookworm be sup 


4. T was some that Negro boys and girls | eat dirt because 


n iron deficiency. Further i investigation is indicated. 


the hy pothesis of dirt eating t to make a diet deficiency should fail 
supported by further i r investigation, , then we: may have to conclude, 
do most of the ne Negroes themselves, that dirt e eating is simply ; a culture t trait” 
al lue 0 of dirt eating that may be expected due to chance variation alone once out of 20 trials; __ 
=F value of dirt eating that may occur due to chance alone once out of 100 trials F 
George Snedecor, Statistical Methods, Chaps. 4, 6 and 10, Ames, Iowa. _ esr: Pt 
Law © At the meeting of the Food Habits Committee referred to at the beginning of this article, — 
v3 a possible relation between calcium deficiency and dirt eating was mentioned. It was thought _ 
: _ that it might parallel the bone-eating habits of cattle on soils deficient in calcium and phos 
nf fs phorus. A search through the literature on geophagy , however, revealed no information giving | 
; nf scientific evidence that the habit of dirt eating by humans was related to a calcium deficiency. 7 
E There is more reason to believe that it is related to an i iron deficiency. In an article by Hart, | 
-— Elvehjem, and Steenbock, “A Study of the Anemia of Young Pigs and Its” Prevention,” 
= of Nutrition, 2: 27 7-294 (1930), they mention studies made by McGowan and Crichton and ~ 
_ by Doy le, Mathews, and Crichton on anemic pigs, the anemia resulting from bringing the — 
sows into the house in pens with concrete floors. They stated that when the sows were in 
pens out-of-doors they obtained abundant iron from the grass and soil but when — 
ti doors, » owing tc to the concrete fl floors, the ofirondecreased. 
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ra tag To carry out the provisions of the new w constitution relative to the nomination and 
election of officers for 1943, it is necessary that a complete list of members be available. o 
7 The Official Membership List will be published in the April issue. Only those whose 7 : 
ont correct addresses have been received Conrad Taeuber, Treas- 


FROM PRESIDENT SANDERSON 


of was ¢ enewuraging after the differences of opinion 
sessions. The report of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution was adopted 
ag with only minor amendments and with no Opposition, due to the mature considera-_ : 
tions of the principles involved by previous committees and the Society as a whole. | 
It should do much to facilitate a more effective organization. eee 
— One notable amendment to the draft published in the October Review was the 
deletion of Article IX of the Constitution concerning Sections, and the adoption 
in Article III, section 3 of the By-Laws of paragraph c and the second ——— 
_ don page 716. This does not mean necessarily the abolishment of sections, but the 
_ Executive Committee was unanimous in- the opinion that more time should be 
given to general sessions on topics of immediate concern, such as morale, com- 
munity organization for civilian defense programs, "population shifts, Latin- 
America, etc., and that the sections have fewer sessions. Those desiring special - a 
sections should read paragraphs c and d, mentioned above, ‘and communicate wi with 
‘The program will also include one or two sessions of contributed ‘(uot invited) 7 > 
‘papers, presented as abstracts, which were recommended by the Committee on ‘ 
Programs last year and w hich have been so » successful a feature of some of the 
regional sociological societies’ meetings. Full announcement concerning this will be 
_ made i in the April number of t the Review. It is designed to elicit outstanding papers 


Provision is also made for the representation of the regional and affiliated societies 
_on the Executive Committee. Some of these have already named representativ - 
and the others should do so immediately. The Rural Sociological Society has pro- 
vided for affiliation in its constitution and i it is hoped that other specialized societies 
7 - may: see fit to do so, so that the Executive Committee may represent all interests. 
The names of the regional and affiliated society representatives on the Executive 
Committee should be sent to the president of the Society at once. 
The new constitution also provides for the election of officers by mail ballot, 
"hich should be more satisfactory to all. I have asked Clark of the 
e and anyone 
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<4 having suggestions should co he 
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OFFICIAL REPOR’ AND PROCEEDINGS 


= me « “on the spot” and that we need to point up the discussions which occurred at 
the meeting as to just what sociologists can do to help win the war and to aid 
i | The time is ripe for making the American Sociological Society more of a working © 
Y organization. The report of Joseph K. Folsom’s committee in 1940 and of the Re-- 
_ search Planning Committee in 1941 are along this line, and will be given all support 
_ possible. ‘if the national society is to enlist the support « of the ‘members of the grow-— 
ing regional and affiliated ‘societies, it must have a program of work which will 
. command A the loyalty of the whole profession throughout the country. If members 
have any suggestions to this end, I will appreciate - hearing from them at ‘once, 
and will do my best, with the Administrative Committee, to — and weld — 


se Only through the collective thinking of yee, seb and a a united support of wel 


Committe 


Sanderson appointed the following as the Nominating Committee 
_ for 1942. - inesmach | as the ballots for the election are to be sent to the members of 


University; E. W. "Gregory, Uni versity of Alabama; Belle. Swee 
College; Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census; Hayner, University 
Des of Washington; H. E. Jensen, Duke University; Clifford Kirkpatrick, Uni versity 
oof Minnesota; George . A. Lundberg, Bennington College; Coyle E. Moore, Florida 
State College for Women; M. F. Nimkoff, Bucknell University; J. A. Quinn, 7 
versity of Cincinnati; R. F. Sletto, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; E. D. same = 
Unit Arizona; Ray E. Wakeley, Towa State College; Winston, Meredith 


to o the Chairman or of this Committee at once. 


Clark, Unis of Kansas, Chairman; Anderson, Work 


— 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
“AMERICAN SOCIOL OGICAL -SOCIETY— 


MINUTES “AND ANNUAL REPORTS 


First Bu MEetinG, DecEMBER 27, 1941 


mg first business meeting x of the Society was called to » order at 9: aes A. as in n the 


‘Minutes of the last business meeting were approved as Printed in the Seton, 

—s the motion of Raymond Bowers, seconded by Hornell Hart, the — 
"approved the appointment of the Committee on Resolutions and the Committee on 
the Social Aspects of Housing. Both Committees were appointed earlier 1 in the year 

The report of the Committee of Secretaries of ' Regional Sociological Societies was _ 

é iH. Warren Dunham presented the report tof ‘te delegate to the Am rican Associa- = 


the Society’s  deleg: ate to meeting of the America 


_ Mildred Parten mee the report as the Society’s een to the A 


Alfred Lee 1 the on Public. ‘was mov and 
ig pomneerer chat the Society express its approval of the policies of this Committee. + 


A summz es of the American Counc 

Bi C.W aterman reported on the activities of the Committe on Local Arrange- 
re report of J. Hypes, the Society’s to the Advisory Counsel 
Human Relations, w 


Proceedings. 


Meeting: 


27, “194 


= 


meeting of the Committe was called at 4: :30 P. P.M.in 
Room C of the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, by President Queen. Members 
present were Messrs. Becker, Bossard, Fairchild, Faris, Folsom, Hankins, and Lynd. 
Taylor, Taeuber, and | | Hertzler were also present. 
_ The secretary read his report which was accepted by the Committee. 
5 - child moved that the presumption of meeting with the fied Social Science — 


Pacific fc Sociological Society for a refund of $2. 00 on each member who i 


= 


= 


— 
ti 

— 
The report of the Commi hairman, Ray- 

— 

i — 
maa 


| 


Mr. Far ‘aris moved that the resolution presented by Mr. Parmelee relative toa 


nied of relations with the International Institute be laid on the table. Mr. 


“ferred to Emeritus Memberhip, The motion was seconded by Mr. Faris and was 


2 On the subject of choice of cities for ani annual | meetings, Mr. Becker moved that te 


new Executive Committee consider w: ways and means of diminishing exp expenses by 
meeting in smaller cities and college towns. This motion was seconded by Mr. ae 


hi: The invitation to the Society of the American Council on Education to join it a 7 
“"Y The managing | editor of the Review read his report which was accepted by the _ 


eve 


7 , ‘Mr. Faris moved that the request t of the Southern | and Pacific Sociological a 
7 s for reduced subscription rates to the 

“denied. Mr. Lynd seconded this motion which was 1s approved by = he Committee. 4m 

at he treasurer read his report which was approv ed by aaa Committee. oil report 
included an audited account of the Society’s finances. 
; . Lynd made, and Mr. Hankins seconded, a motion to. 0 approve a : bill amount. 


— ing to $5. 49 | for t the wo work of the subcommittee on the editorial board of the Review 


‘Sections be abolishing all sections. This seconded ded by M 
oe * Fairchild moved that in Article I III of the By- -L aws, S Section 3, the alternate 
Cand the second statement of D be recommended to the Society. This motion —_ 
_ seconded by Mr.Hankinsandwaspassed. 


eo Mr. Faris moved that it be recommended to the Society that the new Constitu- 


ae the Society with the approval ‘of the Executive Committee. This motion was 


Mr. T aylor read the report of the Committee on the Role of Sociologists i in Na. aa 


espect 


Pri 


The se second ceaalihia tiation of the Society was s called to order in the Main Ball 
ove 

a minutes s of the first meeting of the Executive Committee were vor and re- 


"Secon B Busi ESS M 


_ 
= 
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Bossard 
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= 
Ds tute. The mo Fairchild. The motion v 


4 


| . Elmer read the following report of the Committee on Nominations: ae | 
 ‘Pessidene, Dwight Sanderson, Jesse F. Steiner; for First Vice-President, R. S. Lynd, | a 
5 Harold A. Phelps; for Second Vice-President, Katharine Jocher, Samuel A. Stouffer; 4 cu 
the Executive Committee, Carroll D. Clark, J. Hertzler, Paul H. Landis, 
4 Rupert B. Vance; for the Editorial Board, o D. Duncan, , Clarence Glick, _— =. 
_ The President ruled that other nominations, as 5, as provided by the lian” 


should be given to the secretary before 6:00 p.m. He also ruled that, if the continuing + 
member of the Executive Committee is elected, the highest three candidates be con- 
sidered the new members of the Executive Committee. 
te ~ Mr. Woodward reported for the Committee on Member ship, which was approved _ 
4 Mr. Hertzler presented 1 the report on the new Constinution and By-Laws and | 
moved that it be, received. This motion was seconded by Mr. Elmer, and aura 

The report will be discussed at the next business meeting. 


ECOND Meenwne OF THE Executive DECEMBER 28, 28, 

The second meeting 1g of the Executive Committee was called to order at 5:30 P. all = 


in Room C of the Roosevelt Hotel, President Queen presiding. The following mem-_ 
bers were present: Mess srs. Bossard, Faris, Frazier, Hankins, Lynd, Maclver, Queen, 
report of the Committee on Honorary Members was 


The report of the Committee on Program was re read by Mr. Queen and was a 
request of the Committee on Public Relations was referred to: the Budget Com-_ 
The of Kimball Young as the Society’s delegate to the Social Sci- 
“ence Council for a term of three years was approved. 
appointment of Irene Taeuber as the Society’s delegate to the 
Documentation Institute for a term of three years was approved. 
— of to the Council | on Relations: was ap- 
“for the Advancement of Science and to the American L ibrary Association was left x 
the i incoming , administration with power. 
_ Conrad Taeuber was approved as Secretary of the Society. He was approved a 
ne _ previously as Treasurer of the Society and as Managing Editor of the Review. 


“tots — Folsom was approved as Editor of the Review to take office in July ot a 


report was with the amendment that the appropriation to the Review 


— | 
— 
— 
off <n vork of the subcommittee of the Executive Commi ry at this time. _ A = ates 


DD 


=. The 1 motion was passed that each month the e expenses of the Review should be 


decided on by the editor and managingeditor, = 
mes The motion was passed that the Budget and Investment Committee be instructed E-. , 


to reexamine the investments of the Society, to make such changes Lad may seem 
advisable, and to report its action to the Executive Committee. 
Haron A, Pue tps, ‘Secretary 
TAY 
THE Society, DECEMBER 29, 1941 
‘The third eet of the Society: was called to order ‘by President Queen 
at 11 100 A.M. in the Main Ball Room of the Roosevelt ee alee 
The minutes of the second business meeting were read and approved. — er 
<3 an _ The minutes of the second meeting of the Executive Committee were e read and 
report of the Research Committee was read by the and 
report of Programs was read by the secretary and ap- 


_ Kimball Young was appointed for a term of three years to the Social Science 


Irene Taeuber was appointed to the American Documentation Institute for a 
J. L. Hypes was appointed to the Council on Human Relations for a term nate one 
_ Conrad Taeuber was elected  Seeretary-Treasurer of the Society and and Managing 


Mr. continued the the moved its 
a a to take effect January 1, 1942. The motion was seconded. 
4 fe “Mr. Woolston moved the deletion of the adjective “active” as it applies to mem-— 

ee _ bership on the assumption that in the future the Society may desire to — ‘ 
classified membership. This amendment was seconded and passed. 
Woolston moved that in Article II, Section 1 of the By-Laws, ‘ at 
_ the annual business meeting” shall select (instead of “Committee on Nominations”’) a 
_ the two leading candidates and to move up the dates one month. This amendment Md rad 

ui was seconded but was not approved by the Society. The original motion as amended — 

¥ _ The report of the Committee on Resolutions wa was presented by Miss Jocher and 

was approved by the Society. Prise 

President appointed the following members: to distribute ballots: 

Argow, Hill, and Dexter, Miss Komarovsky and Miss Inglis, and the following 

tellers: Messrs. Paul F. Cressey - (chief teller), Hall, Lindesmith, and Dodd. an 

Executive Committee: J. O. Hertzler, ance = 


ALS 


_ 


— 

f 

| 

7 


Move ed that the Society y request the i incoming E: xecutive ‘Committee consider (1) a . 
lating of i institutions ; that have adequate s staffing and training in sociology, (2) 
measures to sustain members from demotion or dismissal by said institutions, (3) 
members be recommended only for jobs in such approved institutions, and (4) a 
report or such a plan be presented to the membership ata asses meeting. 
This motion was approved by the Society. 


Mr. Eubank read the following motion: 


ait ‘That the American Sociological Society, ‘through i take the 
initiative in the establishment of a national committee on social statistical records 
and data. The functions of this committee shall be (1) to study the need for greater 
= and especially uniformity, i in the recording, keeping, and us using of ote. 


lem 


deman mendations with to 
action toward purposes above, these to be presented before 
American Sociological Society at its annual meeting in 1942. 
a It is further recommended that this committee shall not be limited to members of 
“this Society, but shall include representatives from at least the following organiza- 

_ tions: (1) The American Sociological Society; (2) The American Statistical Associa- 


tion; (3) The American Economics Association; (4) The National Conference of - 


‘ 
(The foregoing m motion was worded Earle Eubank, of Cincinnati, Philip 
M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census, and Chairman of the Section on Social Statistics of the 
‘ 


This motion was unanimously approved by the Society. 
adjourned at 12: 55 PM. 


OF THE Executive ( ComMITTEE, December 29, 1941 


: Society, held in Room C at the Roosevelt Hotel i in New York City, December 29, q 

_ The meeting was called to order at 5:10 P.M. _ with President Sanderson in the 
‘ame a Present: Messrs. Faris, Folsom, Frazier, Hankins, Hertzler, » Lynd, Phelps, 


was moved by Folsom n that the Secretary be instructed to lot 
the length of the initial term of office of the representatives of Affiliated Societies 
7 ‘to the Executive | Committee. The ‘motion was seconded by Phelps, and Paggeoved. 


- Society. It was moved by Faris, and seconded by. Hertzler, that the Peidene 
be directed to acknowledge the communication, expressing sympathy with the 
_ proposal it contained, and ianiog Bowers where to ) apply for further information. — 

After some discussion of the plece of meeting for 1942, it was moved by Folsom. 
and seconded by Phelps, that the Administration Committee study the matter of oh 
the place of the next meeting and give strong consideration to meeting with the — 
_ anthropologists, and/or other allied groups with which the Society has not costo 


at 
| 
Be 


that once every ten years the meeting be the Fer West, 


— 
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mittee, the Secretary was directed, by u unanimous vote, to cast a ballot 


For the term m ending in in 1944—Stuart Queen 
For the term ending in 1 1943—Rupert B. V lance 


y For the term ending in 1942—the representative to be appointed | to ‘the Execu- 


T hey were declared elected for the respective terms. cage wp 


he was is adjourned at 6:10 P.M. 


Conran TAEUBER, Secretary 


SECRETARY FOR THE Y EAR 


JE Activities of the Society. During the year the Executive Committee crane 
7 


the following matters of business. It “approv ed (1) the appointment of Robert K._ 
Merton and Paul H. Landis to the Editorial Board of the Dictionary of Education; 
(2) the appointment of Jennette Gruener as the Society’ s delegate to the American _ 
Library Association; (3) the establishment of two section meetings, s, namely, the 

_ Section on Sociological Theory and Social Problems and the Section on Sociometry, e 
for ‘the year 1941; (4) the establishment of of Committees on the Social Aspects, of — 


"provisions for conference programs in 1 the case of each and for a special 
meeting on Sociometric Field Work; (5) the introduction ofa pocket- size program 
the picture of Lester F. Ward on the cover (in commemoration of his 1ooth 
birthday); (6) the addition of Human Ecology to the classified list of interests on 
membership card; the appointment of Shelby Harrison to the Research 
Planning Committee for a term of one year in place of Stuart Rice who resigned; (8) ts 
appointment of a committee to prepare a statement on textbooks; (9) the appli- 
cation of the Pacific Sociological | Society for Chapter Membership, making this — = 
¢ Society Chapter No. 9; (10) the satiamation of the managing editor and the secre- 
= -treasurer and the election of Conrad Taeuber to these offices to be ciective —_ 
‘December | 15,1 1941, and December 29, 1941, for the respective offices. ——— 
a addition to these actions, the Society has operated through its regular com- 
mittees and special delegates a1 and representatives whose reports are given elsewhere 
in the Proceedings. It also has maintained continuous contacts with the National 
Roster, the National Resources Planning Board, the Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, the United States Civil Service Commission, the Dictionary of Education, t: 
Bi: the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social Science Research Council, the 


American Council on Education, the Aanesicen Council on Public Ailes cok the 


| 


rom 1 the ne Pacific Sociological Society: 
2 That t the | practice of ‘refunding $2.00 oo on dues of American Sociological Society members Ake = 
are active members of the Pacific Sociological Society be continued. 
FF & That the American Sociological Society always hold its sessions in the Middle West, except a he 


wr 


Resolved: that the Society ‘rescinds every. decision of the Executive Committee and of the 


— 
Br. 
2 
ic 


REVIEW | 


ing items, joint meetings may be arranged at oe discretion of the Executive Committee. __ 
. Si 2. For the purposes of planning meetings, the country shall be divided into four districts: 
* _ I, east of the Allegheny Mountains and north of the Potomac River; II, south of the Potomac — 
and Ohio Rivers and east of the arg so River; TT, north of the Ohio River, west of of the 


IV, II, I, II. For urgent reasons, the Executive may alter this 
but not the salative frequency of meetings in the four districts. Boe 


as represents a gain of new and a loss f 


Details of membership for the current year and for r 1940 are given i in the following i 
table, to which ig, added for ‘the first time the new classification of membership 


Tasuz 1. ComPaRIso 


Cl P Num N 8 Resigned Deceased Member- 


A 
roy 


eh 


131 1032, 


nae _ ‘The Society i is greatly indebted to the Membership Committee for its constant 


: William Albig, Arnold Anderson, W. A. 


— 
— 
Ey 


te gon, Walter. Argow, Howard Becker, Herbert Block, Herbert Blumer, E. 

ie dus, William O. Brown, E. W. Burgess, Kingsley Davis, H. Warren Dunham, 
Gee Mabel Elliott, Robert Ford, Wayland Hayes, Myron Heidingsfield, E. T. Hiller, 
= House, Samuel Joseph, Carl Kelsey, C. T. Krassovsky, Paul Landis, fone 
Leiffer, George Lundberg, R. M Maclver, Donald Marsh, H. A. Miller, J. 

~ Moreno, Ernest Mowrer, C. C. North, ‘Stuart Queen, Percy Robert, W. Wesley i 

Roper, Roucek, Leo W. T. Lynn Steiner, 


_ To this report is appended a letter from the Civil Service Commission i in nae to. 


82-83.), and a a from 1938. 


Respectfully 


‘United States Civil Service Commiss 
File X: EC: ‘coh 


Mr. Harold A. 


University of Pittsburgh 


Commission acknowledges the of y your letter 31, with j itsen- 


closed resolutions and list of the nam the Committee on Cooperation wn: the United 


Please extend to the American Sociological Society the Canmission’s of the 
Society’ s interest in the programs of Federal agencies. 


_ Inasmuch as the names and skills of the members of the Society have already been entered 


on the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, you are assured that sociologists a 
will be referred for service whenever the Roster is called upon for their special services. 
‘The Commission’s examining program is one which is conducted in cooperation with the 

‘~ operating agencies which it serves within the Federal classified service. Whenever those agen 
ae, cies have new or vacant positions to be filled, the duties of the positions are carefully analyzed 
7 and the qualifications necessary for desired personnel are established jointly by the representa- oh 

tives of the Commission and the operating agencies. The Commission’s examiner responsible — 

for a given series of examinations confers with leading representatives of the field in which — 2 

x _ the examinations are to be held, conducts correspondence, reviews literature, analyzes cata a 


There are no examination categories but each examination is planned and formulated 
ve to meet specific needs in one or in several Federal agencies. One of the units in the Commis- 
a. sion’s Examining Division has been charged with the responsibility of handling examinations ie 
Fepresenting several disciplines within the social sciences The examiner in 


= 
Invitations for Future Meetings. Invitations for the 1942 meetings have beenre- a9 
& ceived from Atlantic City, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, Memphis, 
Pitts 
| 
— 
~ 


» 
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“charge of this unit be to communicate your on with the 
United States Civil Service Commission through Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., Chatman. The Com- caf 


Hutt, Executive . Assistant 
MARY OF 


>t: 
| 


See Review, Vol. 7 3 6950) 79-80 for Previous years. 


THE Y EAR, ‘DecemBer ad 1940, To DecemBer 15, 1941 
the volumes of Papers ws Proceed- 


= 


4 


total of 1 

not include two complete sets of these for the permanent with the 
aa of Volumes II and III which are needed to to complete the second file — 


| 
8 
— 
$9 
— 
 ofs 


in 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEE DINGS 
— Of this total, , 6304 copies are held in stock at the Banta Press; the remainder — ary 
* (1077) i is held in the office of the Managing Editor. The total number of copies of ie 
the Review (7381) is 507 copies more than the number reported a year ago. This 
entory does: ‘not include a bound set of each volume at and of each 
number which are held as permanent stock. 
re _ Income from sales of the Review, in addition to its copies circulation, an 


353 Foreign Correspondents, 4 Complimentary, 393 12; ;Reserve, 

distribution of the Review to foreign members and subscribers has 
5 increasingly difficult problem during the last two years. For this reason, it is neces- a 


_ sary to maintain a reserve stock to complete sets which may be incomplete because 


of nondeliv ery or because of forced cancellations: of subscriptions. wl The American : 
Library Association has a Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas and doubtless ra 
_ this Committee will call upon the Society for some help in its work. The Managing © 

_ Editor has kept as complete records as possible of the copies of the Review that will 
be owed to foreign subscriptions at the termination of the war, though in many 

cases this record is inadequate because of accidental factors. 
= regional societies, the Southern Sociological Society and the Pacific Socio- 


logical Society, have raised the question about t introducing a reduced subscription ~ 
Receipts and expenditures in the operation of the Review we stated in 
the report of the auditor. 


THE Treasu RER FOR THE P PERIOD 
June 1 15, 19407 70 ‘DecemBerR 14, 1941, 
ae Financial operations of the Society « and the Review are reported sie the fiscal year 


1940 to” June 1941 and for the six June 15, 


_As indicated in the s summary of i income and for 
year ending June 14, 1941, total income was $8881. 47 and total expenditures were 
4 $9043.10. This net loss of $161 .63 was made up in the next six months’ period ending Je _ ee 
December 14, 1941, when a total i income of $4222.93 and expenditures of $3972. ‘79 fea 
resulted in a net surplus of $250. 14. A brief financial summary from 1938 to the me 
All assets, inventory, investments, books and other financial records, and cash on 
deposit have been transferred to my successor. The total cash on deposit so trans- 
ferred was $1931.23, against which as_ as the principal outstanding liability is the» 
2 The budget approved by the Society for the past year was , changed by vote of 
the Executive Committee to approve an appropriation of $50.00 to the Conference A 
of Secretaries of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


‘Haro A. PS, ‘Treasurer 


~ 
be 
— 

4 

: 

— 
— 

have been entirely repaid and that the method of adjustment and records have 


TABLE 1. 1. SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENSES, 1938-1941" 


Expenditures Surplus 
ma $861.0 $7274. 35 $1605. 14 | $4793. 
* See Review, 4 (1939) for previous years. 
_ ®* This year is June 15, 1940 to June I$, 1941. ‘anes 
> This period i is June 15, 1941 to December 15, 1941. “wed r 
: q See explanation for this decrease in changing the auditing of ife 
Vol. 5 (1940) page 96. 
AUDITOR'S REPORT, JUNE. 15, 1940, TO JUNE 14, 1941 


We have exa examined the » balance : sheet of the as of June 14, 
sol and the pe sa of income and surplus for the period June 15, 1940 to June 14, 1941, 
have reviewed the accounting procedures of the society, and, without making a detailed audit 4 
of the transactions, have examined or tested its accounting records and other supporting - 
evidence, by methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. Qe 
In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related statements of income and 
- surplus present fairly the position of the American Sociological Society at June 14, 1941, and 
oye the results of its financial operations for the period June 15, 1940 to June 14, 1941, in conform. 
Accountants and Auditors 


Petty Cash 


Accounts 
1,818 Copies of Proceedings at 50 Cents. . 
6,302 C Copies of Review at 25 Cents... 


a = oo Hyde Park Baptist Church of of Chienge 6/46.. 


2 Shares West Penn Electric Company 1% sen sch 


— 
— 


‘Life Memberships. . 


7.49 

Less: Reserve for Depreciation 

Prepaid Expenses 


to Post Office. 


_ Printing, June, 1941 Review. 


_Deferred Income 


ia 1942 and 1943 Subscriptions Paid in Advance. . 3 


Nore: Subject to comments of r 


Single ad 1,63 


Joint. 


4 Proceedings and Other Pom 136.40 40° 


881. 


_ 
2 
> poe i 
$0.09 6,801.98 


~ 
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Secretary. 
Clerical Aid to Secretary and Managing] E 436. 
Cost of Printing Review..... 5, 238. 
_ Discounts Allowed on Publications. . 
Telegraph, Telephone, and Express. 97 159. 


142.24 


Public Relations Committee Espen 


‘Den and 


Miscellaneous E xpense. 


ON et Loss, for Period... 


June 14, 1941.... 

Note: Subject to comments of report. 
a t Includes $50.00 ap licable to period June 15, 1939 to ee 14, 1940- 


AUDITOR 


“2 We have examined the balance sheet of the American $ i ce 
* 14, 1941 and the statements of income and surplus for the period June 15 to December 14, 4 
; | T9415 have reviewed the accounting procedures of the society; and, without making a detailed i «. 


— = 
$ 
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Accounts receivable were not confirmed by cc correspondence with the ¢ debtors. The i invest- 
- ment securities were not on hand at the Pittsburgh Office. We examined a receipt dated Octo- be 
tie, ber 18, 1941 and signed by Conrad Taeuber for the i investment securities as set forth in the _ 
In our opinion, subject to the foregoing comments, the accompanying balance sheet and 
- related statements of income and surplus present fairly the position of the American Socio- 
ox ; ~ logical Society at December 14, 1941 and the results of its financial operations for the period 
a, 15 to December 14, 1941, in conformity with generally accepted enemnating gel 


Deposit, Forbes National Bank, Pittsburgh, ie. 


at Values Estimated by Treasurer es a 
1,812 Copies. of at 50 Come... 


‘= 
1,935- 
Shares Common American T Tele- 


Shares 7% Preferred Stock, U. Steel Corporation. 
| Shares 7% Preferred Stock, West Penn Elects ic 


12 Shares s Common S Stock, Standard Oil il Company New 
Jers 


24147. 


49 
Less: Reserve for 
= 


Accounts Payable 


D ber, I I 
Printing, December, 194 
Deferred Income _ 


Total Liabilities and Surplus. 


— 
— 
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Scbectibing 


Sale of 


from 


Net Increase i in Inventory of F Publications 


93 


xpense 
=". 
Aid to Secretary and Managing Edi- 


5 


Stationery. . 
“4 Postage, Telegraph, Telephone, and 
Depreciation on Office Furniture and Fixtures 38 
Review, Editor’s Office Expense..... 
"Traveling Expense, Managing Editor... . 
Public Relations Committee Expense. . 49 32.49 


— 
| aaa 
£8): 
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Balance, December 14, 
Nore: Subject t to comments of report. 
RT OF Bupcer | CoMMITTEE 


BUDGET AN 


2 


Account 
1700.00 5,650.18 5, 
‘Miscellaneous Income. 


‘Treasurer’ s Account: 


cre 


210.00 136. 210.00 

‘Travel, Secretary... 100. 146. 72 100. 


Public Relations Committee. 150.00 
on Membership. . — .62 


i 


CAL REVIE\ EW 


“Travel... 


and incidentals. 


rav vel. . 


Refund 
‘Society. 


on Sociology in the! 


Grand Total: 


ings which might well be presented at the annual meeting of this Society, and to suggest topics d 
* general interest to their members for consideration at the sessions of this Society;” [and] 
(2) the provision of the Committee on Organization and the proposed new Constitution — - 
- an enlarged Executive C Commmsates & to inc! include a | representative f from each of the ew eM: 
a memorandum was sent to each ‘Society t to be affected by these recommended - 


changes in order to have a general reaction as to its policy 1 with respect to them. — 
Of the regio and the following were included: The 


oo 


4 


ar to submit a 
m of paners or of research projects which have been re ed at the meet. sti 
q 


— Society, the Ohio Valley Sociological Society, and the Rural Sociological Society. 
All these Societies approved both recommended changes in principle but subject | 
: to final consideration after the new constitution is adopted and to the —— 
of the following problems: (1) publication rights to papers submitted under pr 
_ posal 1, since some of the regional societies already have their own journal or an 
affiliation with a journal; (2) a clarification of the machinery involved in the submit- 
ting of papers; and (3) the question of refunding a portion of the dues paid by mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society who are also members of an affiliated re- 
.. will be noted that four of the p —_ chapters of the Society are not included _ 
within the present plan of affiliation. This omission, especially in the case of the ; 2 


District of Columbia Sociological Society, has caused adverse criticism. 


During the year the Pacific Sociological Societ , voted to accept Chapter Member- ; 
“as a g the y g y pt Chapter | 
ship i in the Society and is now affiliated Manse Fe 
T OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN L Any AssociATION 
T he siaty thisd conference of the American Library Association was held in Bos- 
ton, June 19-25, 1941, with the theme of “ not Words” 


ns 1 
»wer and effectiveness of the library 3 asa vital force in a 


__ Libraries have accepted responsibility as distributing centers for the best type of 
literature, for th the dissemination of truth and freedom of speech, by which in part 


civilian: morale is strengthened. he o outgoing President, Miss Essae M. Culver er, 
emphasized the present to libraries as “the fundamental of 


libraries. for serving more persons with current 

_ rapidly accumulating from many sources, particularly governmental agencies. The a 
_ public document field is assuming valuable but tremendous proportions, thereby — 
_ creating problems of cataloguing and accessibility. Use of microfilm to make rare 

_ documents more available, to provide more books in smaller space and release — ¥ 


needed shelves es is developing. Asa a factor to the continued educational 


wan 


coming year for cooperation and among educators, educational 

stitutions, and librarians for the improvement of the educational syster Me 

me Some specific ways of interest to sociologists i in which libraries are pursuing a 
tasks of protecting democracy may be found in the discussions of the rural library as — el 

a a part of community life and culture, value of library resources for prisoners, and ‘7 5 

4 general educational work of the libraries in providing classes for adults. As is the Bt 

ie case with so many of the social services provided throughout this country, rural 
ete a. dwellers are less adequately served with library facilities than those living in urban 
centers. State aid was expressed as one means of equalizing supplies of books and © 


the rural areas where desire services have been exX- 


q 
— 
— 
tivities of the members, that only brief attention may be paid to certain aspects. 
4 
| — 
7 
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epetadie. Prisoners represent a potential 


: ca demand for books has’ been evidenced, and the services of trained librarians to direct _ 
“a reading would reinforce rehabilitative efforts in penal institutions, few of which have 


anything like adequate library resources. The library as a center for educational 
a has demonstrated its usefulness in this area. Further efforts in educating the 
_ public to a realization of the services which the library stands on to offer have 
ee aspects of the world g situation 1 and the strengthening of our ‘ ‘good 
_ neighbor” policy received due notice in talks by representative librarians" from 
England, Canada, and the South American countries. T hrough exchange of views 
and experiences, an understanding between the democracies was promoted. Nor - 
a. as the need for the librarians’ services in the national defense activities neglected. 
ero efforts of the libraries have been marshalled to meet demands of army camps = 
for books, both technical and popular, and to attempt to meet growing needs in 
towns with rapidly increasing population due to the sudden migration of defense _ 
~ workers and their families. This is all part and parcel of the librarians’ accepted a 
: obligation to spread library services. Never before has there been such a need for a 


standing are libraries essential to government and democracy. 


BE IT RESOLVED it is f the Society in 
; _ Period of national emergency, social research and the teaching of socio! logical facts 


a igor, so that we may better understand our present problems and be better pre- 


= for world reconstruction at the termination of the | present period of conflict. _ 
—2.In view of the opportunity for between and 


& 3. In view of the timeliness of many of the appraisals of modern society which | 


were set forth in the work of the pioneers of sociology, BE IT RESOLVED that the 
_ Society pay tribute ‘not only to William ( Graham Sumner and Lester F. Ward, but | * 
also to Franklin Henry Giddings, Charles Horton Cooley, and Albion W. Small, and 
urge its members to recapture something of the dynamic spirit and productive sy 
aT. - scholarship of those frontiersmen as they labored to build the great discipline of 
4. BE IT RESOLVED that since » the present unavailability -y of much of the data of the 
a 1940 Census of Population of the United States, particularly data on families, on ie 
_ race and minority groups, on migration, and on literacy and school attainment is a 
‘serious | hindrance to social research and teaching, it is the hope and earnest wish of 4 
= = members of this Society that tabulation of these data shall be completed and the 7 
results ate at least for limited distribution to libraries and research workers, 


. 


Sa 


{ = 
= 
iy 
e Committee on Resolutions submits, for consideration by the society, he 
ships now being developed; and in view of expressed wishes of representatives 0 
RESOLVED that the American Sciological Society en- _ 


“mate and vitally necessary expenditure at this time and should accordingly be 

authorized in the interest of national welfare; and that the secretary transmit the | 


- above to the proper committee of the House of Representatives and/or The 


A‘ ‘Since the Society has lost by death during the year 1941, George Edgar Vin- 
cent, H. Harold Axworthy, Ezra B. Crooks, William G. Kimmel, H. G. Ramsperger, 


BE IT RESOLVED that we hereby thelr memory by rising 

"appreciation his efficient s service, selfless and unflagging zeal in all 


of its official publication, the . Sociological Revieww 
a ‘7. BE IT RESOLVED that sincere and grateful apprecation be extended: : (1) to the a 
committee on local arrangements for ‘their efficiency and (2) to the 


new constitution, the Membership Committee, the on Public Rela- a 
= tions, the Committee on 1 the Role in National Affairs, for the significant 


service have ren 


“x In accordance with the report of the special Committee on Programs, which was 
a adopted at the 1940 meeting, your present Program Committee has avoided dinner _ 
ae and luncheon meetings. It has arranged three general sessions “devoted to vital a 
» ae jects of interest to all.” It has urged upon section chairmen use of the data assembled _ a : 
\ 3 sg the Committee on Research and has invited all members of the Society to lle 
. brief papers for consideration by section chairmen. Because the number of sections 
_ has grown to sixteen, each section has been limited to one session. This has made it 
impossible to follow one part of last year’s report, namely, t that t one session of goal 
section be devoted to brief papers on recent research. 
Because we now have sixteen sections besides three special 
Social Science Course, Housing, Sociometry) it is evident that the whole structure _ 
of our program needs further revision. Not merely the large number but also the 


vague delineation of fields indicates the of a general sevamping of the whole 


= Committee, exceptions being made for autonomous sections in case he 


a _ new Constitution provides for their continuance, but we advise, in all cases, section — 
ese rather than committees in order to simplify and expedite the task of — 


dq 
— 
— 
| 
—— 
— 
4 | 
— 
abandon. continue. or combine anv or all existing ions. It js ou 
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m ntrol have indicated the he unwisdom 
_ Another problem pertains to the announcement of programs aiid by various — 
| Contr such as the Committee on Conceptual Integration, Alpha Kappa Delta = 
Conference on Sociometric Field W ork, various alumni associations and regional — 
societies. We recommend that in the future the Administration Committee decide 
z= classes of meetings shall be announced; that in accordance with the policy so 
“4 adopted, the Program Committee be e empowered to accept or reject the announce- a. 
ments of specific groups and to assign to each a time and place of meeting that will . 
best promote the interests. of the American Sociological Society. We propose a f 


3 all groups and organizations wishing to have announcements included in the printed 
“d program make formal application to the Program Committee before August first, 
so that, ‘if accepted, their statements may be made parts of an integrated series and 
published i in the October i issue of The Review. 


ARTICIPATION OF SocioLocists IN THE Nationa EMERGENCY 


and: 


our committee has not attempted to repeat the: work of the Committee 0 on Al 


covered by last‘ year’ s committee was for this y year ‘assigned to two committees: one, | 
.~ Participation of Sociologists | in National Affairs; and the other, to deal with the 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, set up > within the 
‘ last: year, contains the best data on the employment of sociologists in in government 
service. It was impossible to obtain precise data from those in charge of the roster 
on the exact number of sociologists who have received appointments or been called a" 
into: some service from this roster. It was possible, however, to ascertain the number — 
_of names on the roster, which of the government agencies have employed sociologists _ 
_ referred to them by those in charge. of the roster, and the o official classification of the | 
positions occupied by those referred from the roster. 
3 The number of sociologists listed on the roster is 1069. 
_ The agencies which sociologists have been referred from the roster are: WwW ar 
Department; Office e of Emergency Management; Office of Civilian Defense; Econ- - 
omic Defense Board; Office of Production Management; Federal Communications _ 
Federal ‘Security Agency; Department of Labor; Division of ‘Defense’ 
The Social Science ce Research Council has also « employ ed personnel from this 


- of the sociologists employed by referral from the national roster were 


pn which employ them. These agencies went to the national roster and asked 
for but when they employed gave such titles as: 


~ Government agencies, in addition to those n 
ays ed persons whose t names are on the National Roster of Scientific and ifeotebeed 


Soci 
tm 
— Ke agen 
minis 
“thea 
— 
| 
Tysts; Administrators or , Associates in Hazardous ¥ phenc 
tions; Agricultural Spec tives of various kinds; Editorial = dif 
— 


OF REPORTS AND D PROCEEDINGS: 


Personnel, ug 
study made a year ago by the Ww chapter of the 
_ Society revealed the same tendencies illustrated by the use of the roster. It found 
people sociologically trained on sociological jobs, people sociologically trained but — 
on nonsociological jobs, and people n not sociologically trained on sociological orsemi- 
Sag esis jobs. From this study can be added the following agencies not men- = 
tioned above: Works Progress Administration; Public Health Service; United States 
- Housing Authority; Bureau of Indian Affairs; Office of Education; National Re- 
sources Planning Board; Department of Agriculture. 
Your Committee h ained that there is only one Civil register for 
~ sociologists, the register established at the request of the Division of Farm Popula- _ 
_ tion and Rural Welfare of the Bureau of Agricultural E conomics for rural sociologists. :. 
Examinations were offered about two years ago and registers established for all 
_ Civil Service ranks. The Department of Agriculture and some other government 
agencies have employe ed Persons all of these registers. he Social Security 
has never asked that “sociology registers be established, although i it has 
asked and has succeeded in having established registers in the field of social rae 
and social work administration. The old social science analyst register, now 


included a number of sociological options. 


_ All of these measures of the part sociologists are performing in national isos do 
r tell the whole story and it is probably not possible to ascertain this story. The | 
: - following categorical statements, when combined with the facts presented above, 
“give some picture of the part sociologists « are playing in official government affairs. 
The Bureau of the Census employs a number of sociologists has assigned 


some of them to very responsible positions. 


yt he Department of Agriculture probably employs a greater 1 neces of s 


ciologists than any other one gov ernment agency, in research, extension and ad- 


- The Social ‘Security Agency i is semployi ing an in increasing number of sociologists 


and has a ‘sociologist z as its research coordinator. 
7 (4) The State Department is just now employing g three high- ranking pow ae 
_ciologists t to be assigned to Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico. 
(5) The Office for Coordination of Commercial and Cultural Relations: 
American Republics is employi ingsomesociologists. = = 
eS. (6) The Public Health Service, the Army, and practically all other defense — 


_ agencies have employed sociologists in the capacity of statisticians. Jere 


The Office of Price has employ a number. of soc iologists i in 
~ It would seem from the array of facts listed here, v ‘whack array could undoubtedl; 
y y y 
“be amplified if all the facts were known, that the talents and training of sociologists 
a e recognized at) many places i in government s service and public affairs, but the 
_ category or classification of sociologists is, to a considerable extent, shunned | by | 
these: agencies. Personal knowledge « on the part of the cl chairman of your subcom- i. 
ss mittee corroborates these evidences. He and others know from their attempts to = 
establish sociology and sociologists in government service the following facts: == 


ves 


— There is the widely prevalent belief that sociologists know theory but not 


- phenomena and processes and that the theory they do know is ‘seldom applicable _ 

or difficult of application in the field of concrete government programs. = 

(a) _Job descriptions written for specific tasks to be performed, whether adminis- 

trative, detailed, or expert, do not correlate highly with college and university cur- 

_“ficals in the field c of sociology. Maybe this statement should be made in | reverse. ene 


ke 


4 
— 
4 
| 
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(3) There is is of and ding of the field and scope 
-qociology.. Administrators who are willing to employ certain persons with socio-— 
logical training nevertheless distrust sociology as a field of learning. es pee 
(4) If colleges and universities desire to train their students, either graduate or . 

undergraduate, for government service, they must present a gamut of undergraduate 
__and graduate courses which will be! better balanced between theoretical and applied 
and between classroom training and laboratory and field training. ee : 
_ Other sociologists than those in government service are playing roles in iil 

affairs, in such fields as public welfare, recreation, health, penology, etc. A number — 
of them are administrators, editors, etc. It was, however, not feasible for y your Com- ee : 
a to survey these fields. It has therefore confined its report to eoctologiets a 


REPorT OF THE CommiTreE on Pusuic RELATIONS 


s continued, during the past 
"year, along: ‘ie two lines it followed in 1940, , the third | year of its existence. This has a 
consisted of i interpreting each number of the American Sociological Review, as it 
appeared, to appropriate representatives of the newspaper and magazine press, 


= 


= 


of facilitating the press coverage of the Society’s annual meetings. 
os After the appearance of the Committee’ $ 1940 Supplementary Report, a Howard 


ivy. 


mittee . should not suppress certain papers read before the Society’ s annual meetings, 
i. withhold them from the press. The Supplementary Report | had included the 


of _ Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard University delivered a controversial address on ‘The Nature 


of the Challenge’ before the general meeting of the Society on Sunday morning, December 29 
[1940]. Newspaper reports of this speech resulted in several comments to the Chairman about 
propriety of such ‘destructive’ publicity, 
a Judging from editorials, Sorokin’s Chicago speech was looked upon generally as a rare_ 
a “example. of self-criticism by a leader of a dignified scientific society. As the Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, Post put it, Sorokin ‘might have been expected to say something pleasant about his: a 7 
own specialty. But he didn’t.’ The editorial writer perhaps was reacting from the stodgy pat- a 
tern set by such organizations as his own American Society of Newspaper Editors, a humor- 
_ less group—so far as its Proceedings indicate—upon which the weight of personal significance = 
_ These are the oem and general policy which governed the Committee in handling Sorokin’s a -_ 
ves 2 His views and scientific contributions are well known to our membership. He was in- ; 
Ba? r- vite to deliver one of the two scheduled addresses at a plenary session of the Society. From | = 4 
the Committee assumed that his theories were as by leaders of 


= 


+ 


ek 


tions, and the News Service carried to practically every newspaper in the 
Becker took e exception to shin Position in a letter of April Is, 1941, as follows: ar. 
I have said ‘nothing. about 3 your handling. of the e papers p presented a at the e general m meeting 1g of 
the Society on Dec. 29th. My silence has been _— saad two nee (1) the lateness of my 
own paper; (2) my own participation in the program. 
It seems advisable, however, to comment on your report. . The Society 
4 — have been far better off had no Public Relations Committee | been at w at work. I had no — 
American Sociolog vical Review, rw, 6: : 260-261, 1941. 


a 
tos 
ii 
in 
the 


that} you had ‘released a press digest’ of Sorokin’s speech. Such an error of judgment. ca 
a ‘condoned by the sufferers, but it certainly should not be defended by the perpetrators. — 


To this the Chairman of y your ur Committee replied i in part thi 


I do not believe it would be wise for the American Sociological Society to instruct its al 
Relations Committee to assume powers of censorship. 
In order that your views will be before the Public Relations Committee . . . 


liberty of having your letter . . . sent to them. 


‘The comments received by a Chairman of t this Committee aa result of i. 
-mitting Becker’s letter to the Committee’ membership have been quite construc- 
: tive and helpful. R. M. Maclver wrote that “the business of the Public Relations 


< Committee is not to pass on the respective value of the papers nor to invite speakers, 
cs hee to present to the public such aspects of the Society’ s activities as are likely to © 
evoke intelligent interest. Having that point of view,” Maclver added, “I can not ee 


“object to the publicity on Sorokin’s speech even if I personally might be critical ? 


Other: significant and representative statements from | letters by Committee 
Ss [Stuart A. Queen] I am happy to state that I find myself in general agreement with the 
policies set forth in your letter and in the reports published in the Review. 
_ As to Sorokin’s paper, I do not see how we can determine the relative benefit or harm of the © 
publi ty it received. Publics may be impressed with either our futility or our ability to engage 
in self-criticism, but I agree that it is not the function of your Committee to exercise censor- 
ship. This seems to me especially i important inasmuch as the views of our own members differ bh 
a {Robert E. Park] I am sure you are perfectly right in your statement that the Committee — 
_ on Public Relations must not censor anything. Anyone who knows anything about the news- ys 
_ paper business knows that that is not what a Public Relations Committee can be reasonably | ; 
expected to do. All it can do is to present materials in a context which will make the original 
_ sense and meaning of the author clear. That is not always easy to do. — is the reason we z 
: Pe [Malcolm M. Willey] My own feeling is that if a member of the Seciaty presents a paper, it 7 
a is the function of the committee handling press | relations to provide an abstract 0 of it. Ido not © 
a feel that the function of the present committee is to exercise censorship or selection, but to | 
_ make available for press use all materials relating to papers given at meetings. Accordingly, 1 _ 
_ do not follow at all the logic of Professor Becker’s letter to you. If the Society wishes to take the 
position that it will do nothing by way of preparing digests, well and good; but if machinery is 
os created for the purpose, then that machinery must make available all material in which the 
‘newspapers may be interested, and not suppress some of it. 
Pee {Read Bain] I think you are doing a good job and I see no way of dealing with such cases - 


as the Sorokin paper other than the one you have followed. This may raise the question of | i 


whether or not the Public Relations Committee should exist, but if it is to exist, I see no way of 
conducting its activities much differently than has been done in the past. == ae 


I think it has done good work and be rather than cri iticized 

ze The Committee has thus continued to follow a broadly representative policy in a 
“the handling of materials from the Review and the papers for present 1 


Its circular letter to speakers outlines this pc policy as follows: _ agin Ringo 


ws To serve adequately the Society and its speakers, our Committee on to be ina aisle 

cae ¥ (1) to advise reporters that a given paper "is “too technical’ for popular i interpretation, or (2) to 

Sane furnish reporters with several suitable paragraphs from the paper, or (3) to supply reporters 
win a with a rather complete press review of the paper. The Committee does not want reporters to ; 
The purpose of the Committee is not primarily to to ‘get space.’ It is, rather, to interpret to 

== press those aspects of the Society’s contributions which will give an was and a a 

constructive impression of of the work of sociologists. 


Bee 


= 


. his statement of policies, as amplified by the expressions | from “members of 


Ae 


a connection with the i interpretation to press audiences of the past six numbers a, 


larly the cooperation of Read Bain, Review Editor member; Miss 
Emily C. Davis, Science Service, Inc., Washington, D. C.; Gladwin Hill, Special 


News Service, T he Associated Press; David Dietz, Science E ditor, Scripps-How ard yt 


Newspapers; Miss Diana Hirsch, N. ewsmeek; Miss Anna P. North, Time; Waldemar __ 
_Kaempffert, New York Times; and Elizabeth Briant Lee. W hile this work a ; 
handicapped somewhat by the number of the Review’ 5 articles which had prev iously 
. been read before the annual meetings of the Society and hence were not eligible - 
‘publicity purposes, the Society’s work received rather and careful treat-_ 
ment in the press of the country asa result of this ee ee ee 
Itis, is, of course, too early to report on the results of your efforts in 
connection with the present meetings, but it is a pleasure to acknowledge in his 
connection the wholehearted cooperation of W. C. W aterman of Brooklyn College, 
~ Chairm in of the Society’s s Committee on Local Arrangements; ‘Stanley H. ‘Chap- 
-man; Ruth Pratt Chapman; Harold A. Phelps, Secretary- Treasurer; Stuart A. 
« Queen, President; Clyde Beals; Lawrence J. Ackerman, Chairman, , Publicity Com- 
; “mittee, Allied Social Science Associations; Henry Platt, Editor, Pre- Date, publica- 


tion of the United Press Associations; and the others mentioned above | in conn 


ALFRED cen I EE, Chairman 4 


of Florida, P. Gist, Unis ursity of B. Indiana 
versity; Ev1zABETH Briant Leg, South Norwalk, Connecticut; RoBERT E. Park, 
University of Chicago; Haro.p A. Puerps, University of Pittsburgh (ex officio); 

Stuart A. Queen, Washington University (ex officio) ; GEORGE Simpsox, Queens 


College; Georce E. Simpson, Temple University; M. Witey, Unit ersity 


OF THE DELEGATE TO THE “Apvisory 


Councit on Human Retations 
_ As your representativ eon the Advisory Council on Human Relations, appointed — 
by the A.A.A.S., I hereby submit | to you an abbreviated account of the Council’s — 


It has been the Council’s policy to hod two regular sessions per year and any | 
wa sessions that the exigencies of the times s might indicate as useful. The regular ao 
meetings are held at Washington, D. C., in the offices of the U.S. Forest Service, in — 
conference with certain members of the Forest Service, and on occasion, representa- a 
tives from other related governmental agencies. The Forest Service, during the year, ‘ 
_ has been hard at work upon problems of fire prevention, especially those related to — 
the conservation of timber, wildlife, and the soil. The mutual collaboration of ool 
Forest Service and the Council has been carried forward energetically with the = 
of developing. a sound national policy a and program for fire- -prevention and, hence, 
for the conservation of our national resources. 
These conferences consist of varied activities, such as listening to and criticizing © 
4 e aon of research studies on forest fire-prevention made by the Forest eee, ., 


tm | 

— 

lin 

Members of the Committee: Reap Bain, Mi 

Henperson Britt, George ashington University; Stantey H. Cuapman, Yale 

— aS I. 

— from 
— 

filmec 

— 

4). * posit 


the of exhibits to o promote forest fire- 
the evidence of experts upon the various problems on the agenda of the . 
me and the informal debating and exchanging of opinion among members of the Council | 
E and the Forest Service. As a result of such ‘stimulating experiences, ter poi a 


conference, 


— One of the more important special conferences conducted under ro auspices of of 
the Council was that held at Asheville, North Carolina, last May 22-24, in coopera 
_ tion with representatives from such federal agencies as the Tennessee Valley Au- wae 
es ay thority, the U. S. Agriculture Extension Service, the Farm Security Administration, 
$8 the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the U. S. Forest Service, with personnel _ 
of the latter drawn from both the W lashington offices and the regional areaofAshe- 
ville. conference was aimed as a preparation for a Southern Regional Confer- 
<a ence on the Human Factor in Conservation to be held later in the year at the Uni- 
_ ee versity of North Carolina. To the Asheville conference, leading educators, sociolo- 
ae aes gists, and other rural life : specialists w were invited from the v. various southern states, 
ie “ with the idea of interesting them in the human relations aspects of the problems of 
and encouraging them to become leaders i in bringing to the public a 
greater ay awareness of the importance of conservation. Four - major topics were out- 
_ lined for the consideration of the regional conference to be held at Chapel Hill. These | 
= (1) patterns of ' living and their relations to conservation and conservation : 


* programs; (2) institutions (especially governmental) in relation to conservation; 
(3) the educational aspects of the problems of conservation; (4) measurement of the = 


i effectiv s of conservation programs. The report from the Chapel Hill conference, — 
In order to present to you a little more concretely the na nature 1re of f the problems con- 


sidered a the Advisory Council | on Human Relations, we are  appenc nding to this : 


I. In its F pobenary, 1941, session, the Council advised thats 


ae For the sake ce of the foresters’ education in human relations, a 


ao. ability of making such a manual the joint product of several bureaus of the Department of - 
‘ll _ Agriculture, with the broader purpose of i instructing employees of the Department of Agricul- 
2. For the purpose of measuring the morale and the conviction of the Forest Service per- 
sonnel, the Forest Service should adopt a program for the quantitative evaluation of the morale BS ' 
_ of its employees. The Council considered the desirability of the employ ment of an expert in 
the technique of personnel and job analysis to assist the Forest Service in its training programs. 
- 3. The Council believes that the puppet-shows, such as presented by Dr. Bryan at the 
_ Eastern Arts Association convention, contain a basically sound idea. Such a show could be | 
me, filmed in color and with appropriate sound effects so as to be adaptable to the mentality of 
4. Attention should be given to the possibility of developing a series of educational units: 


in 1 conservation suited to the different grade levels i in the Lene schools. s. An. example of the 


a class i in fine arts at Pratt Institute which worked out a series of teaching units in forest | wal 
ee servation combining art, dramatics, English, and the social studies, 
__ §. The administrative organization for research in human ade should be made the _ 
: ats subject of early consideration by the Acting Chief of the Forest Service. The Council believes _ 
4 ia this field of research merits facilities, both as to professional personnel and funds, similar to — 
oa , Closer - articulation should be effected between the work of the Forest Service and that - 


= 


— 
— 
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in certain forest areas should prove an toward i improving policies for the ee 
x 4 he Council, therefore, recommends that the Forest Service commission an adequately trained bs 
_ person to find, if possible, the reasons for success in fire control i in the Ouachita Forest i in 


e 8 t waged against them should be given greater public. 
. The Information and Educational Division of the Forest Service consider: (a 
_modifying of its program sufficiently to permit the public to participate in the solution of the 
_ problems of conservation; (b) limiting the scope of materials intended for public information 
and education so as to make such material most effective for its purpose; (c) designating the — 
_ geographical areas that should be dealt with more intensively; (d) reducing the number ofidens 
included in any single exhibit and offering them in less pire ees doses than was true i 
3. A research psychologist trained in analyzing and pretesting materials used. hes publ 
information and education should be added to the Division of Information and Education. “ll 4 
4A public relations man should be added to the staff of the Forest Service for the purpose 
of i instructing wy field personnel in the techniques of dealing with the public. This man a 
_ should be trained in educational sociology and psychology, and for the purposes of instruction P 


should use material collected from human relations research in the Forest Service and other 7 fl r | 

— | The Forest Service should continue its surveys of community behavior patterns as a ear 


nity 2 morale. Yet the Council feels that surveys s of this sort, in n order to > be of * pce should be 


Report (OF THE on SOCIAL Raszance 
ee This eport was printed i in n the August, 1941, Review, pages 531-567) a 

The Committee on Social Research conducted the of Re 
mt search Projects for the Society. The report of this Census was published in the 4 
August, 1941, issue of the American Sociological Review. It contained a list of the 

317 projects reported by members of the Society (the smallest number since 1937), 

an analysis of these returns done by Henry D. Sheldon, Jr., and a list of the projects 

now bein conducted b Federal agencies and research foundations. It i is hoped that 
P g y sear ped that 

these last two parts of the census report have been of interest and help to members. 
_ The Committee cooperated with the Committee on the Role of Sociologists in 

National Affairs by adding to the research census blank a question on the relation © 


of the research project to the national emergency. A summary of answers to this 


‘The committee 1941 ‘consisted o "twenty -seven members, dis- 
tributed & in such a manner as to make each committeeman 
= 


bearing upon forest fire control. Such surveys are basic to programs for establishing commu- q _ 


a 
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6, The Forest Service should prepare materials necessary for constructing attitude scales. N 
id = ~ ed in the materials shoul a list of attitudes that t orest Service wishes to develop 
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sible for a area. Seventeen members the comm committee w were active ve in 
ioe soliciting membership prospects in their districts, and a total of nine hundred thirty — an oe 
letters was sent out in connection with these efforts. This compares with five hun- 
One of the unsatisfactory features of the work of the ‘membership cc committee as 
va t present organized, is the apparent difficulty i in ascertaining the effect of such 
membership campaigns as are put on. Membership applications are sent directly to 
_ the Secretary’s office and it is inconvenient and apparently often difficult to connect 
applications received with | particular mail or personal solicitation by com- 
ap - mitteemen. It is suggested that the committee chairmanship be merged again with — 
_ the office of Secretary-T reasurer or at least that more systematic arrangements be _ 
made for discovering whether the use of form letters for soliciting membership is ‘ 
ee The annual eee statement a contained 1 in the report of the Secretary. 
REPORT OF THE TO THE A. A.A.S. 


>= 


‘The A. A.A.S. met in New June 23 to 28, 19 41. Your repre- 
sentative also acted as Secretary and arranged the program of Section K (Social and © 
oo Economic Sciences). Twenty-sev en papers were read at six sessions, presided over 
by C.C. Zimmerman, A. M. Myhrman, Chas. W. Coulter, and George A. Lundberg. 
= Es The following were the principal sections of the program: (1) The Second Coloni- 


zation of New England; (2 2) Economic and Demographic Aspects of the New Eng- 
land Area; (3) Social Organizations and Public Policy; (4) Problems of the 


= New E ngland Areas; ; (5) Social Welfare i in New England. — 


GEORGE A. Lv NDBERG, 


On December 28, 1940, the Society voted to incorporate and authorized the ap- 
~ pointment of a Committee on Incorporation. ‘Subsequently, such a committee wa 
a appointed by the President and was instructed by the Secretary of the Society that 
its province ¢ should be to “study and report on ‘procedure.’ ” The Committee, c cons 
_ A reasonable interpretation of our Silesian: suggests that our report t should — 
cover the following points: (1) to acquaint t the ‘Society with the general provisions 


of the laws. of the several states governing incorporation of i organizations; 


— Our report covers each of these points, | in Pe 


. General Provisions for Incorporation among the Several States. All states provide 
ae ‘e ‘machinery for creation of corporations. All of them make provision for i incorporation a F 
both profit and ne nonprofit societies, either under the general corporation laworby 
: E special statutes applying to the latter class. In the case of nonprofit bodies, differ- a 
. ences among the statues of the several states are not significant, nor is incorporation - 
_ diffidult. Such organizations require no particular scrutiny, nor do they require much 


a 
= 
: 
= 
a 
be helpful in the Society’s choice of a particular state in which to 
«Fight of those factors; (5) to indicate the steps to be taken by the o oe a 
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state ¢ control “once organized. Statutes governing such bodies may be viewed as per 


aa states fall into two general classes. The first class comprises those in which — 
=. local court receives the application, examines the facts and then grants the charter _ 
of incorporation. A small minority of states follow this method. Examples 3 are 
Missouri, New Jersey, and the District of Columbia. A large majority of the ra 
follow a different practice, one in which the application for a charter is submitted to 
_some ministerial officer of the state, frequently the secretary of state, who in turn - 
examines s the and having ascertained it complies with the 


The Steps Involved i in the Procedure. varying in details, the steps in in- 
corporation may be summarized as follows: (a) drafting the application or certificate 
7 fe ne _ of incorporation; (b) signing of the certificate by the requisite number of i incorpo- 
8 ee _ rators, usually not less than three; (c) acknowledgment of the sa same; (d) filing the 
_ articles with the designated official; (e) payment of filing and incorporation fees; 
— (f) filing or recording of the charter by the clerk or recorder of the county in which 
the corporation will maintain its office or legal representative. 
ae ‘The certificate of incorporation referred to must, in general, contain the filling 
items: : (a) the names of the incorporators, at least one of whom in some states must 
bea wt + she of the state; (b) the name of the proposed corporation; (c) the purposes — 
and nature of the corporation; this usually includes the by-laws or constitution 
setting forth the regulations governing membership, trustees or directors, officers, 
- van Be meetings and so on; (d) the city and county in which its principal office will 
: be located, or in which ‘its legal agent is resident, a | requirement in most states; a 


; (e) the duration or term of existence, i.e., perpetual o or limited; (f) the number of 


pe Examination of the laws of the states and the fact that nonprofit societies such as 
ours are found i in all states point to the conclusion that the legal factor is of minor 
importance. In most cases, the legal differentials among the states are ‘inconse- 
- quential. Such being the case, other important factors will most probably constitute 
the basis for the decision. Some of these are the following: our practice of alternating y 
: annual meetings from e east to west, but not further west than the Mississippi River; 
[ the distribution of membership; and especially the matter of convenience and ac- 
cessibili ty for the officers upon whom responsibility rests from year to year for 
; ducting the business of the society. Since these official positions shift from year to 
. year to some extent, it is possible only to suggest a region roughly bounded by lines" 
connecting the annual meetings of the society. But this i is - matter primarily for the . 
& States That Seem to Meet the Requirements Suggested. ‘aan established by | @ 
_ some sister societies as well as the generous offer of an attorney for one of them ‘to B, 
secure incorporation and subsequently serve as our legal agent, both without a any q 
r fee, pointed strongly to the District of Columbia as a reasonable choice. But this is 
A 7: automatically barred by previous incorporation in the District of a society with a 
similar but not identical name. In place of this, we suggest Illinois in the west and F 
— . ork, or Maryland in in the east, the latter because of the residence of the secre- 


orate; (b) to engage the services of an attorney to handle the details of in- 


4 the office of the ministerial officer and also recorded in the county in which the 
4 
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corporation; (c) subsequently, if required by the statute of the state, maintain a 
Tegal representative at that point. We believe that such legal services can be secured - 
4 a at nominal or no cost to the Society, especially if such legally qualified person can 
secured from the Society’s membership. Once incorporated, the Society’s 
are not ot likely to to beo of any ¢ considerable volume. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. ARRINGTON 
Matcoum M. Wittey 


Report OF THE Researcu PLANNING 


— 


Phelpe. Sellin, ‘Sletto, Voss, and Mrs. BLE B. Wessel 
7 ere Outlines in the | following fields of research were discussed: (1) in morale, outlines — 
G. A. Lundberg, Delbert Miller, Raymond Sletto, and Leslie Zeleny; (2) in 
propaganda, an outline by Paul Lazarsfeld and Douglas Waples; (3) in ethnic” 
_— groups, outlines: by Robert Park, Franklin Frazier, and Mrs. B. B. Wessel; (4) 
oa stratification, outlines by John McConnell, Charles Page, and Elbridge Sibley : 
Fae. Gg in housing, outlines by F. Stuart Chapin, Selden Menefee, and J. B. Maller; 
“a 6) in economic groups, outlines by Robert Angell, Wilfred Crook, and Charles — 
The Committee made the following r recommendations: (1) the discontinuation of 
a7 . the Research Planning Committee as now constituted and the institution of a —_ 


areas as (a) ethnic groups, (c) (d) economic groups, (e) propa-— 

_ ganda; in the above discussion - the researches in morale and stratification were Bee 
; merged; (3) the functions of these subcommittees are to be continuous in outlining 
a. problems and procedures, in stimulating participation, in pointing out new aspects 

| 4 the bringing about uniformity, and in assembling 


Report oF THE CommiTTEE on Honorary MemBers 


_ After considerable effort to discover persons who might qualify for honorary 
membership in the American Sociological Society and with special attention directed 
_ toward possible candidates from among Latin American sociologists, your com-— 
~ mittee on Honorary Membership regrets to report that it has no names to propose. __ 
We had hoped especially to find someone of sufficient eminence and scholarly 
ie attainment among Latin American sociologists to justify a nomination, but we have “Sy 
failed to secure such data as would be necessary to substantiate a any case that might — . 
= be ‘Presented. ' We deem it best therefore to make no nominations. 
ELL L. Sim 


— 
research, a meeting of the Committee and members of the Society 
it had consulted was held in Room D of the Roosevelt Hotel on Frida ecel 
ra — 
4 — 
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m Service, the microfilm copying of 


; by the American Documentation Institute, has been taken over by the United i 


in this service by loaning equipment and supplying microfilm and photoprint copies - 
outside the Library of the Department of Agriculture. 
Py An important simplification in the service is the establishment of a flat rate of 


50 cents for the microfilming of periodical articles of any length. The rate for copying 
_ from books i is 50 cents for each $0 pages or fraction thereof. An attempt is eeing made 


States Department of Agriculture during the past year. The Institute is pk 


_ The Institute is now giving its attention ‘to , the auxiliary publication through — 
microfilm, copying sets of journals in microfilm, and other activities of service to the | 5 
- scientific and scholarly world. Auxiliary publication enables the author to publish 
a much longer report than may be acceptable or published by journal editors. The 
_ procedure consists in the submission of the detailed manuscript t including graphs, — 
tables, or photographic material to a journal editor. The editor may recommend. » 
that a shorter article or an abstract be prepared. The condensed version or abstract a 
is then published in the journal and the augmented paper is deposited» with the ‘2 
American Documentation Institute. A document number and price for microfilm 4 
_of the manuscript, about a cent a page, is then assigned and the reference to the de- 1 
tailed manuscript appears with the short article. Specialists \ who wish to read the 
full paper may order the microfilm copy. At the present time, between 500 and 600 ~~ 
_ manuscripts are on file at the Institute. Not many of these, however, are ‘Sociological 
—. but as more social scientists become familiar with this s service, “more 


are located at 1719 N. ‘Sercet, w Vashin 
Muprep ParTEN, Delegate 
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fective 1, } 


ARTICLE 


instruction and discussion, and to 


“engaged i in the scientific study of sox 


“Any person person interested i in the: objects of this S Society shall be. eligible to 
> an 1embership upon application to the Secretary. The forms of membership and = re: 
privileges and dues of members are set forth in By-Laws, Art. 


Section 1. The officers of re Society rated bea President, a a First Vice- oe 
a a Second Vice-President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. The President, First Vice- 
28 President and Second Vi ice- President shall be elected by the e membership. (See I By 
ected by the Execu- 
ae tive Committee and approved by the Society. (See | By-Law s, Are ITI, Sec. 2b.) The 
term of all officers shall be one 
Section 2. The President of the Society shall preside at all business meetings of ie oy 
— Society. He shall be Chairman of the Executive Committee. He shall perform all _ . 
aa duties assigned to him by the Society and the Executive Committee. In the event of 
his death, resignation, or absence, except as otherwise provided in this Constitution, 4 
a his duties shall devolve successively upon the First Vice-President, the Second Vice 
oe, ‘Section 3. The First Vice-President and the Second Vice-President shall be mem- 
= bers of the Executive Committee, and may succeed to the duties o} of the President ay ioe 


u ut 


Section 4. The Treasurer shall receive, have the custody of, and disburse the funds 
= the Peggy subject t to the rules and orders of the E xecutive Committee. ats ss | 


Gee By Laws, Art. 
‘ ARTICLE ComMITTEES AND B OAR DS 


1 The Executive ‘Committee shall be the permanent body of 
- the ‘Society except in so far as the Society delegates governmental functions to 
officers or to other committees independent of or in cooperation with the Executive ; 


Preskdonte, past for the first five consecutive years after. the ‘completion 
Be their respective terms as President, six elected members whose terms shall be a > 
ze years and two of which shall expire each year, and one re ntative from | 
each of the major regional and affiliated societies. Gee By- onmne Art. IV., » Sec. 6. > 
ve 


4 | The objects of this Society shall be to stimulate and improve 
i 
| 
_ 
Section 1. The Society shall maintain a journal entitled the American Sociological 
| 
t 


The terms of the affliated s societies shall be three 
years with approximately one-third being elected each year. The representatives 
regional and affiliated societies shall be selected by thi these societies. 
ss Section 3. The Executive Committee shall have. charge ze of the general interests of 
the Society, shall call Tegular and special meetings of the Society, shall aver mit 
sections of the Society, and shall have power to fill vacancies in its elective — 
ship occasioned by death, resignation, or failure to elect, such appointees to hold 
= office until the next annual meeting. Vacancies among the representatives of aa 
Fegional or: specialized societies shall be filled by the societies affected. 
> Section 4. One-third of the total membership of the Executive Committee shall 
constitute a quorum at regular annual meetings, and a majority vote of those mem- 
bers 1 in attendance shall control i its decisions. — 


mt ‘tee from among its members each year. The Administration Committee shall con- a 
a a + sist of the President, the Secretary and Treasurer of the Society, the Editor of the 

_ American Secialdsical Review, and three other members, one to be elected each year 


of the Executive Committee when the Executive Committee is not in session, sub- 
# ject to such general directions and instructions as the Executive Committee may — 
ey choose to give, and the Administration Committee shall report to gered es 
ey Committee any facts which r require the approval of the Society. oe 
a Section 6. Temporary committees may be provided for by the Society, 0 
xecutive Committee between annual meetings. ths 
— Section ° me: he Editorial Board shall be the permanent body of the Society having : 
complete control and management, withia the budget approved by the Executive | 
: Committee, of the American Sociological Review and any other publications of the : 
- Society not otherwise provided for, except in so far as the Society delegates shape 
related to publication to officers, a to other committees independent of or in coop- 


4 fas Section 8. The President and Secretary of the $ 
officio Chairman and Secretary of the Editorial of or 
ro _ both, the Editorial Board shall elect a Chairman and Secretary pro tem. In event a a 
_- vacancy on the Editorial Board, it shall be filled by the Editorial Board until the 


‘next a annual m meeting | Society 
a Section 1 . All officers of the Society except the Secretary and Treasurer, the six _ 
_ members. of the Executive Committee representing the Society, and the six assistant 
“editors of the American Sociological Review shall be elected by mail ballot by a ma-_ 
§ jorit vote of the members of the Society. (See By-Laws , Art. II.) The Secretary and 
jority ve 


"Treasurer of and the Editor and Maneging Editor the American 


7? 


=} 


Anricte 

Section 1. The term — meeting,” as used in the Constitution and By-L aws ; 
a the Society, shall refer to a gathering of the Society or or of any subordinate body 

of the Society at which business is transacted. The term “session” shall _ to 

a gathering for the purpose of presenting a program of papers and discussion. 


Be 2. The term “annual meetings” shall be used to include both om 


= 
— 
| 
| 
— 
— hay 
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Section 3 3. The Society shall hold ential ‘wo oF more business meetings Ww 
IX. Fonp AND > ENDowMENTS 


Pr sane may designate specifically for the purpose, may solicit, receive | 
invest funds, and the income ¢ therefrom, for special purposes designed to further the = i 


Section: 


_ Section 2. Amendments may be proposed by the Executive Committee, a special -— 
committee appointed for the purpose of revising the Constitution, or up 

to the Secretary by ten membersoftheSociety. 

Section 3. All proposed amendments to the Constitution shall be published i in a 
number « of the Review appearing at least fifty days prior to the annual meeting. ae 


ARTICLE I. MEMBERSHIP AND 


BP 
et Bere in  adva: e, without i ‘initiation fee. Each member shall be entitled to ‘one 
4 


ar Be) ection 2. Joint membership may be taken out by a husband and wife upon pay- 


_ and privileges of membership in the Society, provided that they shall together “i 
entitled to one subscription « ofthe Revieww 
a Section 3. Registered graduate students in residence at educational | institutions _ 


ow ho have not completed all requirements for the Ph.D. and who are sponsored by — 
a member of the Society, may be admitted to membership in the Society upon the a 


_ payment in advance of eee dollars per annum. This membership shall include one 
Section. 4. Any member of the Society may become a sustaining member by i. 
D ayment of dues of ten dollars or more per annum. Sustaining members shall have ae 
o - Section 5. Any member of the Society 1 may become a life member by the single ie 
payment of one hundred dollars. Life members shall have the rights - privileges — a 


Section 6. “Any of the Society when retired by his institution, provided 


that he has paid dues to the Society continuously for at least twenty years, may be- 4: 


come an emeritus member of the Society. E umeritus members shall 
have all the rights and privileges of membership. 
eS =i ‘Section 7. Honorary membership i in the Society may be conferred upon any sansa 
N by election at any annual meeting of the Society upon nomination by the Executive 


Committee. Honorary memberships shall have all of the rights and | 
ARTICLE | II. Evections AND VoTING 


officers of the Society « elected at shall be 


" The Committee on Nominations shall select two names eac 


i 


& 


= 


. 
— 
— 
— 
4 


each of two annual vacancies in the: and the two 
a Editors of the Review. These names shall be placed on a printed ballot 
_ with one blank space for direct nominations from the membership for each of — 

a the presidencies, and two blank spaces each for additional nominations to the 
“4 Executive Committee and the Assistant Editorships. These ballots shall be 
ae sent to the membership o of the 1¢ Society by May 15 of each year. To be valid a 

i. votes they must be signed by the member voting and returned to the Chair 
man of the Committee on Nominations not laterthan June 

f. a Any person: whose name is written in for a particular office by at least one | 
| on of those returning ballots, and in no case e by less than twenty-five persors, 
shall be as for that office. T he on 


each by and those prt by mail. This 
a ballot shall’be sent to the membership by July 15 and to be valid shall be re- 
=a turned to the Chairman of the Committee on Nominations by August 15 = 


c. In cage no names are written in for a any office, or in the event that any | 
name written in is found on less than one tenth of the ballots. returned, the © 
of the first ballot shall determine the election forthatofice. 
_ d. In either the first or final balloting for the presidents, the person receiving 
the largest number of votes shall be considered as elected; in the case of the | 
a _ balloting for the members of the Executive Committee and the Assistant Edi- 
Bi * tors, the two receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared elected 
in each case. In case of a tie vote the Administration Committee shall decide a 
~ a e. All ballots cast together with | all pertinent data and records of the e Com. 
mittee on Nominations shall be submitted to the President of the Society im-— 
mediately after the report of the Committee has been completed and, if found 
~ Me to be satisfactory, shall be certified by him to the Society in business meeting as 
true and accurate. The Secretary shall hold in safe custody for a period of “a 


least eighteen months all such ballots, data, and records of the gonial & 


Issue of the Review preceding the the annual annual meeting. d 2 
Sites >. All members as certified by the Treasurer shall be sent ballote for the 4 
election by mail. The address of the member as last reported to the Secretary shall 
oa .! be used, and a ballot mailed to such address shall constitute notification. All mem-_ a 
bers of the Society at meetings ‘may vote as the 
Section 3. The Secretary shall the results of mail il ballot and all other 


voting by the Society. 


Be 


m- 


— 
— 
— The President of the Society st 
the Society shall appoint a Committ 
By-Laws on the Mae lens: named in Article IV, Section 
> bers shall be continued fi or more than five of th 
from the committee of the previous year. 
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sti n 2. Executive Committee. Se 
a. The Executive Committee may create such committees of its 


4 for promoting the of the Such ad shall r report 
tothe Society atthe next annual meeting, 
___-b. The Executive Committee shall elect the § Secretary, the Treasurer, the 
a Editor, and the Managing Editor of the American Sociological as , subject 


ary, Treas- 


work the Society, subject to a of the Society. 
ms 2 The Executive Committee shall report to the | Society at the n next an 
meeting the details 6f any ad interim action taken by it. 
ced e. All recommendations by the Executive Committee for the cooperation : 
of the: Society with other societies and associations, and all nominations 


of representatives from this to other societies and associations with 


f. All recommendations or nominations of the. Committee to the 


ociety shall be submitted in open business meeting singly and separately for 
ma. _ g. In case of a vacancy in the office of Secretary or Treasurer occurring in 
a the interim of annual meetings, the Administration Committee of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall fill this office, the appointment being effective without 


action of the by until ‘regular action ‘is s taken at the next annual meeting. 


"The new Program Committee of each year shall submit 
ores “tion Committee a list of sections to be ‘recognized i in the program of that year. 

; — This list shall be published in the first issue of the Review following the annual Bs 
meeting. To give flexibility | to the Program recognition to developing 
interests of the membership of the Society, upon petition of at least twenty- 
five members to the Secretary by April 1st and with the approval of the Ad-— ee 
flowing Committee, sections may to the of 


functions of the Society of a continuing nature not for els 
whee in . the Constitution or By-Laws shall be conducted by such standing g : 


continuing significance must be reported to the <6 
the Society at the next annual meeting. = war, 
; The Program Committee shall be composed of the President, ecretary, a 
Editor of the American Sociological Review, with the President servingas 
— 


The on shall ility y for the 

~ planning and promotion of the research activities es of the Society. Early in each x 


publish its findings in a summer ‘of the Review, and also 
3 cc. The Membership Committee, whose members shall be representative 
; i the various geographic areas of the country, shall solicit membership in the | 
d. The Committee on Public Relations shall be responsible for 
the activities of the Society and conducting mone with the Press. i 
a. All resolutions | shall be referred to the Resolutions Committee be a 


submission to the vote of the Society. Ee ss 

ARTICLE| iV. Retarion 1 TO RecionaL AND OTHER 

© 


F 
Section 1. Regional sociological societies whose organization inchedes members 
= part of at least five states and the District of Columbia, other national socie = 


at all times of the American Sociological may affiliate with 
American Sociological Society. The regional and affiliated sociological societies noted 
in the By-Laws, Art. IV, Sec. 6 below shall be entitled to one representative on 
_ the Executive Committee of the American Sociological Society. Such eee & 
must be a member of the Society. | 
er _ Section 2. The Secretary, with the approval of the Executive Committee, is 
— ~ ed to issue a charter to regional, specialized, and local societies, hereina 


known as affiliated organizations. Applications for the affiliation of such organiza 
_ tions with the American Sociological Society shall be in a form prescribed by the 
= Executive Committee. Societies already affiliated shall not lose their affiliation under — 


__ Section 3. In ‘the event that an affiliated organization meets at the sam 


ol Society finds that the conditions of afliation are not being fulfilled by any given _ 
- affiliated organization, or that such affiliation is no longer to the best interests ee 
_ the American Sociological Society, the Executive Committee may recommend to 
aa the Society a termination of the affiliation, and, if such recommendation 1 is approv ed 4 - 
- ; by a majority vote of the members present at any duly authorized business meeting _ 
7 of the Society, such affiliation shall be terminated. hy 
a Section 5. Affiliation of societies other than those above specified dis hereby 
authorized when approved by a two-thirds vote - of the members present at any 
- authorized business meeting of the American Sociological Society, provided the a > 
; petition for such affiliation shall have been made to the Society at least one year 
prior to final action. Such societies shall not have representation on the Executive a 
Committee of the American Sociological Society unless by the 


‘Committee by at least twenty- five members of the Society. 
_ Section 6. The regional and other affiliated societies having re repneetaione on the a 
Executive Committee are the Southern Sociological Society, Eastern 


— 
as 
— 
om 
— 
— 
be possible by mutual agreement. a 
— 
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West Sociological Society, Pacific Sociological Society, Rural Sociological ene 


2 _ Section 2. The Editorial Board of the Society - shall be « composed of the President _ 
= Secretary of the Society, an Editor and a Managing Editor to be elected by i 

_ Executive Committee, subject to the approval of the Society, for two-year terms — 
~a — term | of Editor to begin with Number 2 of the volume of the American Sociologi- E 
7 eal Review of the e year for which he is elected, and the term of the Managing Editor 

to begin June 3oth of the year for which he is elected), and six additional members, 

_ known as Assistant Editors, elected by the Society for three-year terms, two of 


Section The Editor shall have jurisdiction over ‘the editorial management and 


4 all copy publication; he shall have the authority. ‘to appoint 
sociate, contributing, book-review, or special-issue editors as he may deem neces- 
. og “sary; and he shall exercise such other responsibilities and perform such other duties 
as are usually incumbent upon such officer, 
_ Section 4. The Managing Editor shall hove jurisdiction over and attend to the 
a business details of the Review such as contracts for publication, soliciting and con- 
tracting adv ertisements, making outlays indispensable to the editorial and business 
Section 5. The final jurisdiction in matters of editorial policy or of business man-_ 


_ the decisions either of the Editor or of the Managing Editor by a majority vote. 
Section 6. The financial expenditures made by the Editorial Board shall 


exceed the budget approved by the Executive 
a Section 2. _ It should be recognized by the members of the ‘ Society that the ac- 


a agement shall rest with the Editorial Board, which shall have the power to reverse, 


et 
ceptance of a place on the program of the annual meeting, both general and sec- 

_ tional, shall confer first publication rights on the Society for the paper as pre- 
‘sented and obligate the author to prepare the paper in form suitable for publica- 
tion. This publication right, on the request of the author, may be waived by the b 
he considers less significant than other papers available. 
"a Section 8. The Editorial Board shall have the power (a) to establish special sub- 

“ale scription rates to the Review for members and students not now covered by Article 
lof the By-Laws and special rates to libraries and the members of other organiza-_ 

2 tions: (b) to make special arrangements with agencies for the sale of subscriptions; Bs. 
Bi to determine and arrange exchanges; (d) to sell back numbers; (e) to a for ? 

, negotiate arrangements for special rates to other sociological journals for members rs 
Pa a 3 the Society; and (g) to carry on other activities incidental to the « distribution ition of | - 
the Review, subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 


Editor. The Editor shall have the right to reject for publication any ae which a _ 


VI. Bupcet, Finance, AND 


Section 1. The Executive Committee shall annually 


Budget and Investment which, in cooperation | with the President, Treasurer, and 
Editor of the Review, shall make a bu adget for the ensuing fiscal your 


mAs 


— 
Articte V. THe AMERICAN SocioLocicaL REVIEW AND <« 


REVIEW 


Section 3. The books of the Society shall be audited at the conclusion of each =~ 
fiscal year by a certified public accountant approved by the Executive Committee. 


y-Laws may 
a the Society, and adoption shall require a majority vote of the members present and ie: 
voting at any annual meeting of the Society. 
By-Laws shall be taken until 
ain on the table until a subsequent business 


| 


and shall sup Committe. 
Society. The budget shall be approved by the Executive Co 
. A bond in the amount of five thousand dollars ($5,000.00), the cost 
her by the Society, shall be required of the Treasurer or other officer 
— 
Said report should be published in the Review prior 
a q J 


EDITO RIAL | NOTES | 


Morale in Wartime. Three after the « outbreak of the Japanese, war, 


the widely expressed belief of navy men and others that ‘ “we can clean up 
the Japs in six weeks” seems to be a tragic error. At best, it was an expres-— 


ion of esprit de corps, which may be defined as pride and confidence i in our 
n prowess and contempt for the enemy. Of course, esprit de « corps and. 
orale may exist together or either may exist without the other. Perhaps 


are the best of high esprit de with low morale; the 


the more effective the Morale means it produces the 
_ means to achieve the | ends. The A American pattern i is similar to that of the 


aa Anzacs. Americans may grumble and criticize, , condemn red tape, brass 

_ hats, and pomposity, but when n they are convinced that a job! must be done, 


however r dirty and difficult it may be, they do it u up brown. They ar are e likely | 


to laugh—and swear—when they are in the most seriou 
isa type of morale which Anzacs and Canadians can but 


- people c: cannot who are in awe of ‘ ‘appointed officials,” uniforms, and title, 

a and who are impressed by boasting obsessions of superiority. =) an 
Bes Events of the past few days Ys suggest two reflections upon morale in war- ae 


; nar 7 er time. One of these refers to emotion and its management, the other to the . 


Bet Emotion i is aroused when a rare activates two or more previously ac- 


a anisms of and others h 
is broken. This usually pr produces overt motor behavior, by 


various kinds “emotionally. -toned consciousness” or‘ “psy chic states” we 


just. as _ All action upon movement, and sinceemotionis 
merely the mechanism by which is moved, all action requires 


an amount of tion, i.e., release of stored energy. The more 


appear to have both. Esprit de corps emphasizes appearance and ritual; it 
talks “big” but _wilts and when the 
a 
| 
— 
— 
— 
Bas — 
— 
until the resistance 1s overcome and the spark “jumps the gap. 


ans emotional tension explodes into overt motor behavior, either 


rational or irrational, so that organismic equilibrium is is restored. This may 


; A be called positive or overt emotion. If such an outcome e does not take place, 


= energy may be turned in upon the organism ‘itself. In this case, ¢ disturb- : 


ances anne vegetative e sy ystem may occur, and if the situation anew and 
ert response) is pro olonged, disguised overt (or covert) r So 

yentu “at may occur, as in the neuroses or psy chosomatic conversion symp-_ 


toms. In some cases, because of glandular deficiency or lack of muscular 
‘the stimulus does not ‘release enough energy to produce adequate 


"response. This may be regarded ¢ asa kind of “ negative e emotionality.” gfe: his 
may range all the’ way from lassitude and apathy to chronic and e extreme — 


Psy If the organism becomes too emotional too 


WwW hat is “normal” behavior, is de- 
"pendent upon t the cultural conditioning of the person. If thee energy released 
‘Fesults in an adequate but leaves « over an excess ss of energy, this 


‘if too prolonged, in overt conversion sy mptoms, or in the in- 
ability to -respond—“ negative the of 


i” he first oowe: of the bombing at Hawaii probably released enough energy, 


_ caused enough “ emotion,” to build thousands of tanks and bombers—if i it 
- could have been directed i into proper channels. _As it was, it merely sae 
headaches, stomach- aches, sugar in the urine, loss of sleep and wides] read 
ga 
=r of our most precious national resource—emotional drive. Thus, it 


_ damaged morale— -for the moment. The lesson is. ; clear. The best way way to 


utilize this increased rel se of national energy is for ‘people to put more 


ea 
_ energy into’ their t daily routine and for us speedily to find war-effort jobs — 


a for every man, , woman, and child not otherwise employe ed. If this i is not 


done, people will ‘emote ”” too much, damage their mental and ‘physical 
th, or divert their energies into asinine folly of the professional 


“a patrioteer; many. of them even may develop neurotic symptoms or “nega-— 
tive emotions.’ ’ Thus attention to the problem of emotional management _ 


is the very basis of sound wartime morale. Talking about morale will do 


appropriate action is what counts. 


| 
— 
| 
4 Hence, effective action, adequate adjustment to a situation, 
| 
responses to become inadequate because they are too intense, too quic aa 
— 
— 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
ord. Morale wil be greatly affected by the way we use 
the radio— —particularly the latter. Most of us are much more 
_ to spoken words, even though they be mediated by machines, than we are 
printed words. T he press h has a professional tradition that distinguishes 


clearly between the 1 news and “ ‘allegations”’: and rumors. In addition, the 


| reader i is not hurried, can check and c compare, , and i is not so stimulated by 
words as hearers are b 


y spoken mo—rw Hence, it is a much more 
“statements from authoritative sources,” — 
n 


7 een 


on t the air than to put | them in 


reports from reliable informar 
manner of p presenting the news is ‘pethaps more important than | the 
content. We may hear the strident, excited, emotionally charged voice and le 
diction of a Kaltenborn, or the calm, careful, factual, confidence- werehing. 
_ voice of an Elmer Davis or Fulton Lewis. There i is such a thing as a sensa- Ri a 
a - tional yellow “journalism” of the air, and also an air technique s similar to to ; 
the: Christian Science Monitor and New Y ork Times. The « one builds and — % 
maintains morale; the other damages morale by evoking more emotion than er 
ssary for the purpose at hand. Mr. Fish and Mr. Wheeler, v hee = 
re shouting “war can never touch our shores” or adjuring us to “lick ; 
t of them,” are damaging morale by releasing ephemeral emotion 
hia “i 
aa cannot build ‘tanks but does disturb digestions and 1 imp —— 
and physical efficiency. Ranters of all kinds, however noble their i intentions, _ 
Radio newsmen can learn a lot from the cool, calm, matter-of-fact per- Ay 
& -_formances of the B.B.C. staff. Probably no good purpose is served by broad- 


casting anything fr from the Axis powers, even including their official com-_ 
oan muniques. While we | know they. are mainly lies or twisted truth, they still aa 
= 
——- fuse, i irritate, spread d doubt and fear, and r rouse pointless rage. All of this or 
uses up the ener gy and y wastes the emotional drive that should ; go into the ‘ee 
war effort. ssens 


a 


wer 
A good slogan for this \ war would be “Less | hietininn and More era a 


a Someday someone will discover a new men tal disease called * “radio fatigue,” . 
“radio advertising | disgust,’ or “broac ” Only 


official news and other statements by responsible persons ns should be bre 
1 cast. They ‘should be carefully ‘thought « out and still more carefully phrased 


American Fournal of Sociology devoted its entire November, 1941, 
issue to “National Morale,” thus giving its editors a prophetic scoop. These 
seventeen able statements by outstanding men should be required reading 


for r all all officials from t the | lowest Civilian a officer t tot * e President of a 


4 
| 
4 
| 
| 
_by responsible persons. Perhaps four officially sifted news periods aday 
___would be enough. It would save millions of hours of pointless listening, 
— 
— 
— 


the United work of sociologists like Sletto, 
alysis 


‘ Miller, and others, on the analysis and measurement of morale also should 


“not: be Psychologists s, chiatrists, advertising experts, public 
relations “counsels, social workers, recreational directors, political 
scientists a all have i important ‘contributions t to make i in the field of morale. _ 
‘Then newsmen, both of the p press and the a air, are e intelligent people who jo will 
_ be more than willing to cooperate with anyone who can help them to make — 


4 maximum contribution to the war effort. Thus far, with only a few exc i 


as our present knowledge makes es possible. 
social sciences both i in ‘their: theoretical and applied aspects cts, have 
much knowledge and skill which can be mobilized to make and maintain — 

Pe: morale—which certainly is one of the most important munitions of total war 
both for making matériel and using it effectively when made. A wise _ 


| _ment will use i its social scientists, as well as its chemists, doctors, and lengi- 


. “neers. It might win the war without the > social scientists; it almost certainly : 
will lose the p peace afterwards i if i it ‘ignores | advice and k wledge of the 
social s scientists. One such ¢ exp rience should be 
‘That “Cooperative Textbook. A proposal was ma a.couple 
for the Society to sponsor a textbook. It was vt n that the Society could ; 
make $15,000 to $20,000 a year by sucha project, ven while saving students ts 


ma 


a a great deal of money, and « at ‘the same time di do a refit deal toward — 
ardizing terminology and teaching and thus re reduce : some of the conceptual 
7 chaos | which reigns in our r discipline. The idea was stillborn. Sosa sear ll 
_ Now comes the distinguished editor of our esteemed contemporary, The 
ms Fh - Ohio Valley Sociologist, with the suggestion that the idea is sound and that a 
a ae regional society ‘could put it over, since the ‘national society i is not. interested. 
| Thisis is s probably true. If the Ohio Valley Sociological Society ‘should produce ‘2 
a first- rate text, it probably wo would make $4000 or $5000 a year out of i = 
This would make > possible t the publication « of The O Ohio Valley. Sociologist a asa 
ae - first-rate quarterly and probably | leave some money for financing scholar- 
Za and research. The result might well be that the Eastern, Mid-West, 
- Southern, and Pacific ‘societies would go and do likewise. T ‘hus, a great deal 


= the e standardizing value of the con wi might | be lost. On the other hand, it. . 


cieties pitts would defer to the national society if it ptbactie desired 
carry out the project. If it does not, the chances are that s sooner or later — 
>me regional society (or several of them) 
_ Editorial Exit. The new editor tor of the | Review i is is Joseph 1K. Foltom, Vassar = 


College, New York. However, because of pr previous commit-— 


— 
— 


& 


te 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


‘The new secretary- -treasurer of the Society ar and d managing editor of the 
is Con nrad Taeuber, U. yi Department t of Agriculture, Washing- 


= ton, DC All official and financial communications should be addressed _ 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, 
isconsin, will continue in of reviews, at least until June. 
a ae her > retiring editor wishes to thank tho those who have been largely responsi- 
aw ble for whatever success the Review has a attained during the last four years 
9 and to offer a a few: suggestions 1s which may be e worthy of consideration in the | By 


ce ey FS he Society owes special thanks to the contributors—that source no 


a can rise higher than. As the official o organ of the Society, “the 


i Review should have such a high n national and international l reputation that 


-- would be | the preferred 1 medium 1 of publication. The ex extent to which this 


true is at | present -unknown, but i it is certain. that the scientific q quality o of 
the Review is dependent upon the quality of the contributions it receives. a 
a Contributors have cooperated with the editor (at the expense of much tim 
and labor) in revising manuscripts so as to present a ‘maximum of content i 
minimum “space. They also have ve accepted rejections with ay apparent good 


_ grace except in a few (known) cases. For this, the editor is sincerely thank- | 

ful, ‘or more accurately itis something he sincerely hopes is tru true. — : 

all contributors have been patient when final decisions on their papers have 

been too long delayed. They realize that when one is sending two or three 

_ hundred papers a year to three or four ‘ busy men scattered all over 3,000, 000 oe 
square miles, delays are bound to occur. However, out out of f the 1500, or 1600 

‘papers that have passed through | his hands ; during th the last four y years, the oe . 
editor knows of none that has. been lost and only a very few have taken 
more than two months for final disposition— —which is about the minimum Bees 
time when there is any marked difference of opinion. The editor has hed 
one paper in his files for a couple of years entitled “A A Minor t Gynecological — 
enema” but neither the the author’s $ name or r address i is On it. . 
Thea assistant t editors deserve: a great reat deal of credit for helping the editor 


both t to ‘select and 1 reject ag scholarly distinction a as s the Review 


‘he 


blishing inferior papers and to publish ones. His basic princi- 
a _ have been to o publish only papers which he thought would contribute _ 
development of sociology as a natural s science and those which would 


ote e the welfare. of the Society. The e extent to which oe, 


=f 


— 
ree 
—— 
iky 
| 


“ 


is an onerous, time-consuming ‘task— but a very one. T 4 
e the mistakes of the editor in the allocation of space with forti- 
tude an a an unfailing flow of the milk of human kindness. Men whose re- 
vie ws have been delay ed in publication should blame the editor and not the 
| “book review editors. They often \ were promised | forty o or fifty | pages, to indy 
after the battle for spa space was over, that only thirty or thirty -five Pages we 


The Society is also greatly Fi Jankins ‘the 
the Review has any distinction of sty le and format (which the retiring 
a editor belie ves it has), | Hankins deserves all the cr credit. He also i is is responsible a 
3 for the general editorial procedures th the 1 retiring g editor has has followed. Leal 
Some su suggestions for the improvement of the : Review are implied in what — 
has been said. If the membership could be increased oe $00 or 1000 and the eS 


Review were the preferred — for publicati 


e are at least 2000 or 2500 well- in 
chools and colleges, in research positions, social work, and public service | 


‘ho ‘should be members. . There are perhaps 5000 socially intelligent people, 


not professional sociologists, who should be subscribers. This gives a a po- 
‘ential subscription list of about 7500. . (There are 6000 subscribers to the 
Negro History Bulletin.) The nonmember subscription list should be two 
= times as great as the membership. There is a crying need for profes- fe 
> 


ic a4 _ sional criteria for membership i in the Society. Six dollars and a vague idea of | 


3 


or 


a. what sociology i is or ought to be is not enough. .T here should be - only one — 
- das ‘of members but the qualifications for membership should k ber more than 
desire to join. However, these are matters for future consideration. 


he following suggestions refer to immediate echanges. 


eam The next log ical step is to o have the assistant editors appointed a 


by | the editor. Their principal ied should be to advise the editor in 
fields outside his own specialty and on general papers : about which he i is in 
doubt. He, better than anyone . else, knows what advice he needs. and th there- 
fore how many assistants he should have. Since he must bear the responsi- 


. = bility for final choices, he should choose his own staff. At present, the editor 
ray = all the assistant editors may be in the same or closely al allied fields. An 


di 
Society would be able to pay modest honoraria to some of its officers 
and perhaps to its contributors, give more free reprints, and perhaps publish _ 

| 

ag | 


each | paper. If this w were re really attempted, there not bee either time 


“the re retiring x editor ever did whee the | elected board implies. Gnes man na 
a “not do it and actually publish the magazine. A political accident might elect _ 
_a board which would reject many good papers and accept many bad ones if _ 
a editor actually was governed bya four-out- -of-seven consensus. \ With the | 
elected. boards which. the retiring editor was fortunate enough to have, ifhe 


ha id obtained a consensus on every ‘Paper, the publication results probably 


| 1ave been greatly different, but it would have cost the Society 
po or six hundred dollars a a year for Postage e alone—and gal — 


were administratively pouible. ‘The Executive Committee i is more 

oem likely to to ) appoint a. a competent editor than the Society is to elect one. Then a 
an this editor should be given authority to perform his editorial duties accord-_ 

ne i to his ability and best judgment. He should appoint his own assistant — 

editors to advise him when he is in doubt—which _—s is because he has : 

pass ¢ on n many papers not in his own field. 
ae _ Matters s of policy should be determined by ‘the Editorial Board, but the 


4 — of the should n not be a a member. He is is a one- e-year man, mand 


year. here i is no sound reason why the managing editor a 


i 2: be i int n the : same e place, b it is desirable th that ‘the editor and book review 


a, — Ane new editor should take office in June: since men nae have teaching or or 
other commitments based on the school year rather than the calendar. Since — :* 


; = a man is ereceret in December, he should have a half year to ape his 


societies should require all their members to be subscribers: to 
the Review. he price of the Review sho 
regional dues and ‘transmitted to the managing editor with the 
dresses of the members. Membership i in the national society | could then be 
; fixed 2 at five dollars for all regional society n members. (and | be optional) a 
ten dollars (including Review) for - those who are n not members of regional 
societies. This would be a great help t to the regional societies and also to > the 
national society: It would insure an adequate i income for the Society and the — 
_ Review even with our present membership. With the 2 2500 members we 
should have, and eventually will have, we would b be able to what 
learned society s should be doing. T members societies thus 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


the necessity of being ember 
of of t. them doubtless ould « continue to | be. e members as as they a are t pre 
As part of this plan, the. societies should be to select 
a ‘papers from their annual programs, perhaps one paper for each seventy-five 
“members or ‘fraction on thereof, to be published in in the August J Review which ; 
should be known as ““ ‘The Regional Society Number.” 2 These | papers s should 


hands of she editor r by May 1 1 and perhaps sh ‘should n not exceed 7§00 
plan promote the growth and autonomy the regional so- 
Sti timulate research among their members, and bind them closer to 
aaa society. It i is s the logical n next step following regional ‘Tepresenta- 
n¢ on the Executive Committee. It w would put the Review ¢ ona a very sound 


cial ba sis and would i insure all regional society members : at least one 


‘ate soc ae journal, though most of them doubtless would con-— 


ars 


pater 
a will c continue to to grow, but tl there i is no reason why they and the ae 


‘] society should n not continue to g grow y together and mutually stimulate each | 

oe other. The national society must take the lead in developing an organiza- 

tional structure which will make possible a mutually beneficial relationship — 

between it: itself and the regional societies. Only thus can sociology go f forward © 

by division, faction, and dcross-purposes. 
man is s unwilling to pay nine or ten dollars a year for | membership. 


ee. two wo learned so societies which stand for the activities by which he makes his 


living, it is doubtful whether he has any serious professional interests | or 


any right to be called a professional 2 


_ With these ‘suggestions fo for possible i improvements in the Society and the 
Review, th the retiring editor takes his exit. W While he has 1 ruined his eyes, dam 


4 aged his well- known equable disposition, , and estranged a a few. of his former. 


friends, he has no no serious  regrets—because he has made n many new a ‘ 


a (he hopes!), has had a certain amount of satisfaction every 
y when the latest issue arrives, has been cheered by an occasiona 
; 4 and so departs with a clear conscience and some slight aabeieil He 
; he might have donea better job | but he « did the best he could, being ian 


is. He feels : sure re that when he goes where he knows all editors g go, nae 


good ¢ or be they bad, he will find many a jostling torrid street well ome 


— 

— 
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"CURRENT ITEMS 


Association met in Hotel New York Decem 


to 0.30, ‘1941, for its Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting. 


American Sociological Society. Percy A. Robert, of the of 
America, represented the Society at at thei inauguration ¢ ceremonies of of President Paul Douglas of 


American Statistical Association held its 103d meeting at New York in the Hotel a 
Biltmore, December 27 to 30, 1941. There were about fifteen sociologists and sociological _ 


statisticians on the program (Bain’s rough classification) git 
A. J. Lotka was elected — 1942. | F rank J. Calvert L. . Dedrick are 


istrict of Columbia Chapter of the Society — the following officers for 1941-1942: 


ry Percy A. Robert, Catholic University of America; vice-president, John Provinse, 
S. Department of Agriculture; secretary-treasurer, John | B. Holt, University of Maryland. 


7 


sion 1 of Special Information, Library! “of leave from ‘Howard University ) who 
_ spoke on “The Current Dilemma of the Negro in Race-Conscious America.” Poet — 

__ The November dinner meeting was addressed by J. Raymond MacGowan, , of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. His subject was “Labor and National Defense. 


chapter meets on the third Tuesday of and 
ton are invited to attend its 
- Milbank Memorial Fund has reprinted i ie Nineteenth Annual Proceedings in attrac- 
tive pamphlet form. (Printed in the American Fournal of Public Health, September, 1941.) It 
- contains “Health Problems in National Defense,” by G. Canby Robinson, “Nutrition i in a 
National Defense,” by Frank G. Boudreau, and “Factors Influencing Festiity,” by Lo 


“a Reed. 1 i imagine it can be had for the taal or a very small fee.—R. B. 


He R. D. Ww Connor, who resigned to accept a newly endowed 
History and Jurisprudence at the University of North Carolina. 
_ Robert D. Hubbard has been appointed | Director of Personnel in The National Archives : 
‘to 
‘The first - gift to be accepted by the recently established National Archives Trust Fund | 
Board is that of $30,000, donated by ‘Mr. and Mrs. Hall Clovis of Greenwich, Conn., for the 7 
making of permanent copies of 3500 sound recordings of Indian music and dialects that om aan 


transferred to The National Archives by the Smithsonian Institution in 1939. 


a he nation’s children in the reports that come from areas in which defense industries are 7 

_ expanding. In the overcrowded housing conditions around cantonments, army, navy, and air 7 

__ bases, and in the areas around defense industries, children are living under conditions which 5 

subject them to hazards of every kind. Large Large numbers of ae: are living in crowded trailer 


— 
| 
{ Statler, Detroit, Michigan, on February 19, 20, and 21, 1942. Copies of the preliminary pro; oe or ae 
= gram will be sent upon request. A registration fee will be charged for nonmembers. Address 
: 
in 
| | 
Bas 
| 


camps, with poor sanitation facilities, and no play space or other provision for children. ae 


cially where women are employed in large numbers, there are many instances of children found 
_Tocked in parked cars during their parents’ working hours. A= 
_ urgently request that anyone who has authentic information regarding areas in which L, 
i, a - needs exist, or who is qualified for work with young children, get in touch with Mrs. Lois Jack | 
2039 Ivar Avenue, Hollywood, California, who wil Il give information as to where» 


Swanson, 


= York, December to 31, 1941, on the Family Preparedness.” The 
annual dues are $2. $1. so of which for and Family Li the official 


State Conferences are in most of the states. Dues for state 

y membership (including the quarterly) are only $3.00. Membership entitles attendance at all | 

he conference meetings without further charge. to 
Burgess, 1126 East s9th Street, Chicago, — 
The National Recreation Association met in Balsimore, 29 to 


forty-two. states, Hawaii, and Canada attended the seven general sessions and forty-two 
_ section meetings of the largest Congress in the history of the movement. The Proceedings, in- _ 
_ cluding the full report of the Defense Recreational Conference, all principal addresses and 
summaries of all discussion meetings, is now available for t $1.00. Address National Recreation __ 


‘The. Association fer the Study of Negro Life ar and His History, ;, Incorporated i is promoting = 


® 
a Mean History Week, February 8 to 15, 1942. Any individual or organization who is interested — 
_ in this celebration may receive oe. as to how this may be — and reports as to wey 


Institute for Propa ganda 211 Fourth Y suspended 
,& - publication of its monthly bulletin and other projects for the duration of the war crisis. The — 

a” - decision to suspend was reached unanimously because of the belief that an attempt to continue 
analyzing propaganda during the present period might result in serious misunderstanding. T he 
president, Kirtley F. Mather, makes it clear that the decision was reached entirely on the _ 

basis of the Board Members’ analysis of the possibilities of working effectively in a war situa-_ 
"aaa tion and without outside suggestion from any source. The Board stressed that the Institute 
- _ has ample funds to refund or otherwise adjust al all unexpired subscriptions, and take care an 
= The last issue of Propaganda Analysis (for the duration of the wat) was entitled “Y outh 
_ Propagandists and the War.” "Iti is very interesting reading. Both wings of the youth move- eS ig 
ment are especially glittering generalities but they also ina smart 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, York, its 

Number 60, Better Nursing for America, by Beulah Amidon. The 400,000 registered nurses in 

sy oi “the country could provide one nurse for every 329 people—if they could pay for it, if = 

or oa “34 nurses were properly distributed and properly trained, and if we were content to let Sa il 

- *r Ve and nursing services remain static. We are not. The Government has called for 50,000 addi- = 
tional nurses this year. In 1940, only 24,000 nurses were in public health—clearly one of the 
most strategic points on the health front. At least one public health nurse is needed for each _ 
2000 Persons; the ratio is now 1: 5500. Miss Amidon gives the data on ‘nursing personnel, needs, — 
_ costs, earnings, training, etc., in her well-known clear and interesting style . There i isa —_ 


bibliography. Required reading for all sociologists, social workers, and intelligent Reale 


Pe A Public Service Fellowship, carrying a -a stipend of $1300 for study at any einai 
et “university will be awarded this year to the most promising woman applicant from any of the may) . 
southern states (including the District of Columbia) who has completed the bachelor’s degree 
by June 1, 1942. Applications must be in by March I, 1942, and may obtained from 


im 
4 
— 
Be 


, chairman of f the Administerin Committee Barnard College, Columbia Universi, 
Sociological Research Association met in the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 
49 to 30, 1941. T hree program meetings were held. C. C. Taylor and Kimball Young led 4 
general discussion on “Problems, Techniques, and Appraisal of Community Studies.” é- Stuart 


Dodd on “T he Derivation of Sys: "and R R. M. on “Social 


a: hundred copies of The Prediction of Personal y+ eoatae (455 pp., $2.00), by Paul Horst - 
and others, remain in stock. The type is being held but will have to be broken up by March + i: ee oa 
ato is consequently asked that persons intending to order copies do so promptly so that a — l 
edie may be made as soon as possible about the printing of an additional supply. It is oe 
par icularly desired that individuals intending to use this monograph i in connection wih _ 
ate courses next fall notify the Council now, without any pesliasi to oe of the 


approximate number of copies which will be required. 


che _ NEWS FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES — 
Baldwin- Wallace College. A Sociology Club has organized for. the mutual 


¥ Guy Brown of Oberlin College on the pad “What: Kind of Mind Cen Be Mobilized for 


ed of $1300 for a year of graduate me af in any eppeoved sr or university is to be i 
awarded this year to a candidate from any one of the following: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
fina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and Washington, 
_ The fellowship was established by the former Women’s Organization for National P rohibi- 
° _ tion Reform. It is administered by the faculty of Barnard College and is awarded to the woman 
_ candidate showing the greatest promise in the field of public service. The term “public service” an . 
_is broadly interpreted but does not include the ordinary fields of teaching. eee Figg, . 
E Applicants must be in good health, must have received the bachelor’s degree before the bj 
time of application but not earlier than June, 1936. Applications must be received not later ars 
than March 1, 1942. Application blanks and directions for application will be furnished by the ; 7 - 
University « of California. Sociology has been established as a field of study for the 7 


Ph. D. The Executive Committee i in consists of by T homas, 


degree from the University of Illinois, has been appointed instructor. 
2 University of Cincinnati. G. G. Carlson and James A. Quinn taught c courses in n sociol- 


ogyinthe summerschool 
_E. L. Talbert participated in the intersession series which dealt with the “Role of the oF 
United States i in the World Today.” The phase which Dr. Dr. T ‘albert co considered v was s “Conflicting — 
a Because of increasing demand from ministers, social workers, teachers, and others, for. 
courses which will contribute to an understanding of the problems and issues of present-day 
‘life, a serics of late afternoon courses are to be offered during the coming year, re 
ee. ‘Mr. Ernest Grunwald, who was graduated from Ohio University with honors, and w 
later took his Master’s Degree at the University of Cincinnati, has written to say that his 
name has been officially anglicized, and is now Ernest: that this 


sociology this year. He has the Ph. degree 1935) and previously at 


— 
— 


AM ERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL F REVIEW 
the Pittsburgh and the University of Pennsylvania. His special ies 
relief work, organization, and social problems. 
a Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. D. Van Nostrand Company announces the © 
publication of Contemporary Europe, of which Joseph S. Roucek is the editor and co-author. a, 
Mr. Roucek spoke to the Sociology Club at the first fall meeting. His subject wa —" “The Euro- 


pean and American Sociologist: A Study in Contrasts.’ 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Harley Preston is teaching one eueten, “Principles _ 
of Sociology,” at the University’s Canton Center. ‘This i is part of the University’s policy of 
“making evening classes available during the p present emergency. 


William S. Shepherd was appointed as a successor to E. M. Lemert who went to Kel 


Universtiy of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. Gildas E. formerly of 


Michigan State College. A special researc! Agricultural 


Experiment Station on “Sociological Factors Affecting the Degree of panama to Agri- 
cultural ork i in R. Hoffer and D. L. Gibson, will be off the press 


the 


use of students: 4 Manual for the Preparation of Investigative Reports and 4 Manual for 
Graduate Students. ‘The first is intended primarily for undergraduates while the latter is planned — 
to assist the graduate s student, particularly in connection with the selection and dev 
Paul Honigsheim has prepared “ ‘An Outline for ie Study of Races and Nation: alities.” 
deals with definitions, peoples of the western, southwestern and southern central and northern 
_ Europe, Balkan problems, Russia, Zionism, England and associated commonwealths, Eastern 
-) eis: Zoa Grace, formerly of the Wisconsin Department of Social Welfare, has been — Z 
_— field work supervisor in connection with the Graduate Social Work Curriculum. 
University of Minnesota. Samuel M. Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1940, 
has been appointed lecturer in sociology during the absence of Raymond F, Sletto, on leave — 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in W ashington. 
= Tybel Bloom has been appointed instructor in field work in 1 the Graduate Course in Social 
_ Vernon Davies and John Paschke have | been n appointed research assistants in rural soci- a - 
¥ University of New. Mexico. Richard F. Behrendt, =" of the National University 
of Panama, is giving a two-semester course in Social Problems of Latin America. This course a 
a is one of the general offerings in the recently opened School of Inter-American Affairs. -_ 
Behrendt recently published « a notal able paper, “Fascist Penetrati ion in Latin Americ 
_ College of the City of New York. Introduction to the Sociology o Art, by Adolph S 
: Be Siegried Kraus, formerly visiting professor at the School of Social Work, W Vashington Uni- 


of Camp LaGuardia 

Social Research 

Charles H. Page is on leave. He is directing gr: arch and hetlag’s on ines = 
ae Harry Alpert has resumed his teaching duties here and a at Hunter re a year’ a . 


— 
im 
— | £ 
— | 
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M. Shulman, lecturer in is continuing his research analysis of the 
Samuel Joseph has been. elected chairman of the department. 
: oa New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, 122 East 22nd Street, New 
York, offers a limited number of tuition scholarships and a number of Commonwealth Fund 
psychiatric work fellowships of varying stipends. Applications must be in by February 15, _ 
1942, for the ‘tuition scholarships and March 1, forthe Fund fellowships, = =  — 
‘The Ohio State University. c. 4 North lies a chapter on “Class and Caste as Agencies 
of Social Control” in a new volume edited by J. C. Roucek of Hofstra College. sonst nla 
Jack Harris has been promoted to an assistant professorship, and was recently elected to 
the American Anthropological Association. He spoke before the Association for the Study of 
_ Negro Life and History at its meeting, November 1. His subject was “The Present Position 


aa Perry P. Denune has been named to a three-member commission to study Ohio laws per- 7 
taining to children and child ¢ care bisa State Welfare en Charles L. » Sherwood. ae ~ 


rican Council of Learned Societies. 


Pennsylvania State College. Seth W. Russell a left to _— a position as L ieutenant 
_ in the Chaplains’ Corps of the United States Naval Reserve. He is stationed for the present | 
3 in Norfolk, Virginia. Richard G. Davis has interrupted his graduate work at Harvard Uni- 
to take Dr. Russell’s place as instructor in sociology. 


Purdue University. J. LeRoy I eevy published How to Know Your 
It deals with such topics as: the significance of a survey, objectives, the approach, the director q 
rs the financial aspect, what to look for, methods, sources and classification of data, determina-_ sue : 
om tion of ecological areas, and informing the public. Samples of schedules are also given—family 
schedule, community recreation, youth employment, interest group, housing, health, com-_ 
—_ University of Washington. Howard W. Odum, of the University of North Carolina, 
“hast been oners as Walker- Ames professor | for ‘the spring quarter, 1942. He will give a course 
4 Bit ‘Thales the summer session of 1942, Edwin H. Sutherland, of Indiana Universi 
-__- Jesse F. Steiner will serve as visiting professor < at Stanford Unive ersity during the summer. | 
He will give courses in human ecology and rural community. _ 
_ Joseph Cohen and Elton Guthrie have been promoted from i instructors to assistant pro- = 


fessors; Svend Riemer, from acting assistant professor to assistant professor; Calvin F, — 


time instructors and five re teaching fellows. 


Westminster College, Salt Lake City. Jj. Elliott Fisher, formerly of of the 


City of New York, has been | appointed dean of the college. 


_ University of Wyoming. Marshall E. Jones, who took his degree at Harvard, has oa 
added to the staff as assistant professor. He will develop the departmental offerings i in social — 7 
_ work and social problems, and is also teaching educational sociology. aida : 
= Arthur Schweitzer, a former Rockefeller fellow, and George Dev ereux, formerly of Middle- 
sex University, Boston, are also recent additions to the department, ‘which hich includes both 


— — Yale University. The sociology department joined with the Institute for Propaganda 
‘ Analysis in presenting a symposium on “Propaganda, Education, and Their Relation.” A. M. | 
Lee and Clyde Beals represented the Institute nine of Yale also_ 


Be 
— 
— 
— 


the are as follows: James G. Leyburn, The 
Haitian People (Yale University Press); Stephen W. Reed, The Making of Modern New Guinea — 
(Institute of Pacific Relations); Leo W. Simmons, Sun Chief: The History of a Hopi 


aa _ Recently, I lamented the passing of the Bulletin of the Associates in the Science of Society 
but it has not passed; or if it did, it has been reincarnated as the Bulletin of the William Graham 
ja Club, hereafter to be called by this department, the Bul. of the W. G. S. Club. That it 
is a reincarnation or lineal tent gp of the Bul. of the A. S. S. is indicated by its appearance - 
as Vol. XI, Number 41. It costs $1.00 a year (still a quarterly, I presume). 
—Itis included i in the dues of iain of the Sumner Club—who need not be Yale graduates, 
or Yale ex-students, nor even people who accept Sumner’s conclusions, though they should 
accept his general view that human society is a natural phenomenon to be studied by scientific 
method in the spirit of science. A. M. Lee, 388 Flax Hill Road, South Norwalk, Conn., is the 
_ editor and business manager. He is eager to 0 get all kinds of suggestions from members and 


A 


Keller tells of the spontaneous organization of the Club and the aid it gave him in a, 
the completion of the Science of Society. The present president of the Club, Julius C. Peter, of 4 —_ 
: _ Detroit, was also one of its founders, and was of great moral and financial help to Mr. Keller - 
in the completion of Sumner’s great project. Now Mr. Peter and his associates see a greater a 
- field of service ahead for the Club. The Bu/letin is the - symbol and a means of defining and pro- 7 
It would be both fitting and just for the Club to be called the Sumner-Keller Club i: in honor = 
‘ two great teachers and a monumental example of disinterested cooperative scholarship. 
(The followin comment comes from a member of > department who prefers to remain 


Since so many sentimentalists have started out in their ‘dithyrambs about mutual ; 
human brotherliness, and so on, with Aristotle’s remark about man being a “‘social waned” 
na it is perhaps worth while to exculpate that grent man from. a charge that 3 is s wholly gratuitous. a 


it in the context to se Sc that he used the adjective i in. any strained sense. yore of = 
adjective in Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon reveals a total of 56 instances cited from Greek 
- literature, no one of which means “‘social” in the sense employed by the writers on “herd- . 
= etc. T he adjective as it occurs in the passage above mentioned is translated: ‘ ‘living 


4 


_ in a community,” that is, in the characteristic Greek community, the polis (réds). Liddell 
_ and Scott are careful; I have seen Greek dictionaries which translate politikon, solely i in this 
one Aristotelian i instance, as “‘social’ ——poobaniy | in deference to the twist given it by wishful — 
a hen Aristotle looked about him, instead of mooning i in his study, he saw that the ( Greeks, 
Persians, Egyptians, and others that he knew about, were  characteristically, as compared \ with 
a beings, dwellers in what the Greeks called a polis: hence he added the word physei q 
4 (pboer) dives Sor), which means no more than our term, “naturally,” 


is antithetic to “by art” (réxvp), “by law” or “by knowledge” (cogig). Of course, 


as 


_ Aristotle generalized rashly, from time to time; and even if he had meant what has been read 
into his politikon zoén, there would be no reason for quoting him as an authority on the human 
race, of which he had observed so minute a part; but he was a pretty competent and realistic | 
_ observer, and I, for one, mynes him of responsibility for for the nonsense that has at been perpe- 

= 
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his generation, in reaction against certain. types of philosophical gen- 
eralization, bound those who were to follow. Again and again, when n research 


part of to o break through the restrictive chains with which 


demonstrated the impossibility of a completely idiographic history dealing = 
: only with unique events, writers have essayed to discover a way out of a “ 
morass into which this methodological path has led t them. ‘Social history, e 
the “new” history, and “ are e only 


sought. T hess futile: the success of 

viduals ir in breaking loose from the bonds of the past, the inadequacy of the _ 
new approaches and the persistence of the followers of the old have resulted 
in the fact that most history is still written, implicitly at least, in the — . 
Rankean tradition. 5 hat the fight still goes on » however, is attested by the 
series of papers presented in this volume (edited by | Caroline F. Ware for 

_ the American Historical Association). These papers constitute the material — 
which was used in the attack on the old history launched by historians with — 

the assistance of anthropologists, psychologists, and other social scientists 

at the December 1939, meetings of the American Historica: Association. 
This effort, too, seems doomed to futility, if for no other reason than tha - 

the “cultural approach to history” has been conceived in such varied ways. 

In spite of the claim of the editor that the volume is an integral whole, the 

4 reader wis be able to ) find at least five different major conceptions of ‘ “the 


both valid and in light of the problem. stated above, the 
bri the effort large measure the effectiveness of even these. 


to support 
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‘sided culteral, becomes immediately a apparent: many of the writers 
view this approach as nothing more than \ what has previously gone under ~ 
the r name of social history. This consists of the belief that history should | 
concern itself with the inarticulate masses, their lives, language, loves, etc. 
So many of the papers represent this point of view that it would be unfair 
a to single out any as examples. While it is perfectly true that the old history 
concerned itself only with the political and military aspects of societies, and in _ 
can be criticized on that basis, the switch to social history as a an antidote - 

: has no more relation to to the contradictions implicit in total idiography than i 
does the c original adherence to political and military history. The approach © ; 
which attempts to delineate the unique is just as possible, or rather just as 
impossible, i in dealing with “social” data as it is in dealing w with military 

__Two of the other main approaches ar are closely related t to this conception 
of the cultural approach as social history. T he first of these is indicated by 
the dividing of the book into sections dealing with cultural groups, cultural 

: institutions, the cultural role of ideas, and cultural change. In these sections 

the majority of the writers, as has been 1 pointed out ; above, deal with their 
subject mai matter primarily from the narrative, idiographic point of view, and» 

there is no attempt to draw generalizations of an intra-cultural or an inter- 
cultural variety. The second approach is represented in the section dealing 
materials for the cultural approach; here the emphasis | is laid on the 
= pe of material which it is necessary for the historian to use if he is to 
be a social historian. This again has little to do with the problem that the’ 
a One step removed from social history in relation to the old history, and 
¥ ee only to social history as a conception of the cultural approach in 
these papers, is a method which in the past has been called the “new” 
s history, i.e., | the interpretation of history in terms of the principles and 


generalizations formulated in the other social sciences. Disregarding the 
difficulties encountered in the unsystematic transposing of the generaliza-_ 
- tions of one science to another, other more serious difficulties can be pointed — 
i. = If the laws or generalizations of the other social sciences were already 
- validated i in terms of other than contemporary West estern European culture, 
tee might be some value in using g them in n analyzing historical phenomena, 
_ but such validation cannot take place until the historian or some other 
- social scientist can find techniques for utilizing historical data. Until that 
is done, all that the historian can expect to do with this approach is to —_ 
a | plausible explanation of a specific sequence of historical events, without © 
that his can be to | be correct. This is a valuable 


: To return at last to the neglected introductory chapters, the point of 


view indicated i is one e which would attempt to formulate generalizations" a 
Id be ome on the intra- cultural level or possibly the inten-enl 
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tural level. Te. should ‘ae be pointed 0 out that the writers of a few of the 


; a papers in the body « of the volume seem to be m moving in 1 this < direction. Iti 4 


some e extent, on Th he of the latter to 

this volume can be dismissed, not unfairly, by pointing out that both Good- | 

& win Watson and Franz Alexander, in their papers, have stated a few inter- 

esting based « on that should be tested by 


discerned from his. paper, ‘upon hag 
those aspects of anthropology which are very similar to cultural _ sociology; 
namely, the interpretation of culture on the superorganic level. ‘Tt he first 
criterion by which the possibilities of the historian successfully using these 
_ approaches might b be judged is their success in rising | above the level of © 
uniqueness in their o1 own fields. Functionalism, to be s sure, offers a basis for 
% the construction of generalizations i in postulating the basic biological uni- 
formity of Homo sapiens; but what it gives with one hand it takes away with 
’ the other, in oon the assumption that every aspect « of culture must be in- 7 
terpreted in rglation to every other aspect of culture makes inter-cultural 
generalization impossible—unless i it be of the Spenglerian v: variety. 
Be: _ The typical ethnographic anthropologist has even less to offer the his- ia 
torian, since ethnography is more closely related to idiographic history | 
than to any other social science. Some of its techniques may be valuable 
inv working i in social history, . but since the ethnographer himself a 
generalization little can be smened for the “cultural approach t to history.” 
. The ability to construct valid generalizations on the purely « cultural 
devel has likewise been seriously questioned, and it is certainly true that a 
great many anthropologists and sociologists are making social interaction, : 
rather than the concept of “culture, the basis of their systematic theory. In 
any case, however, the description of the concept of culture which is given 
7 is such that it could only serve as an extremely broad frame of reference 
- _ which generalizations could be formulated. Nothing is proposed as 
to the actual methodology, and the historian is is still faced with the problem a 
‘This review, however, should not be ended without. pointing out: that 
_ some of the papers contain statements of hypotheses fashioned in such a 
_waya as to indicate an approach which has to some extent enabled the writers _ 
“3 emerge from the realm of the particular. The paper by Philip E. Mosely 
on the Zadruga ¢ of the Balkans, and the one by Hu Shih on the moderizas 
Sn tion. of China and Japan—the former writer writing on | the intra- -cultural 
Sina level, the latter on the inter-cultural level—are good examples of this -_ 
art _ proach. In spite of the fact that the briefness of the papers necessitates = 


= 


2 
ae going to the historical sociologists to find the means by which such generali- bf aA | 
= 
af 
from the idiographic aspects of his discipline. Geoffrey Gorer, the anthro- 
as pologist, on the other hand, has definitely set himself the problem of dis- 
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the hy potheses are in 


= the Pty spots mentioned teonk the faddishness of the vo volume, 
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: 
Machine to. Animal Soul in Fren Letters from: 
to La Mettrie. By Leonora CoHEN RosEnFIELD. | 


“4 


oe 


Oxford University 1 Press. 1941. . Pp. xxviii+353. $3. 
‘he war, resident Hutchins wrote recently, has tend us th 
some questions, whether we like to think about them or not. Pf sere these 
questions he mentions the following: “How does man ‘differ from the other - 
= 4 animals?” This question, as Mrs. Rosenfield’s study shows, gave rise to a 
| Bo controversy during the 17th and 18th centuries among French phi- 
__ losophers, theologians, scientists, Rosicrucians, and even poets. Do animals 
have a soul, and if so, what kind ‘of soul? A spiritual and immortal soul or a 
| Ms spiritual yet mortal soul? These and other questions, raised at a time w 
es philosophy as well as science was ancilla Ma theologiae, were bound to be as 
futile as theological dispute about the sex of angels. Mrs. Rosenfield 
painstakingly exhumed obscure and forgotten thinkers. Her justification is is 


7 ook we controversy on animal soul i is a sort of window tae which one 


ric Ideas 


the publication of Bayle’s Dictionnaire in por 
De Pesprit des in +1748 few books appeared i in France dealing 
_ manner. For the sathcatinds which produced the amazing outburst of ‘hetero- * 
_dox thinking among the PAilosophes between 1750 and 1789 most students 
@ intellectual history have looked to English, Italian Renaissance, and 
- Oriental s sources .W ade’s s scholarly and detailed study of underground intel-_ 
lectual activ ity in France the first half of the century clearly demon 


or copied 


view, and the general superficiality of the attack, leads the reviewer to 

believe that the Moses who will lead the historians out of the wilderness _ 4 

- 
= 

+ 
| 
if 
Bk 
mi 
|. 
| philosophers (particularly of Bayle and Spinoza) remained continuously in- 
@ fluential in France, and that during the period studied, these ideas were 
undergoing a process of development and diffusion which adequately pre- 
pared the ground for the work of the Encyclopedists and their as: 
strict censorship of the ancien régime was circumvented ais: 
of the private and clandestine circulation of documents writte 


documents ‘comprised original ¢ essay te translations or pretended transla 
tions, and summaries or revisions of other works. Wade has undertaken a 
"minute examination of 102 102 such treatises composed and circulated during 
or anticipate most of 
a __ The significance of this book for the sociologist is threefold. First, it dem e 
onstrates t the continuity of culture in a specific field v where discontinuity 
has previously been assumed. Second, it lends further empirical support to. . 
a proposition now being denied or minimized by some adherents of the me: > 
_ Mannheim school of the “ sociology of knowledge”; namely, that abstract 
ideas of a philosophic, scientific, and religious nature, when popularized an 1d — 
jidely diffused, may become potent f forces” for social change, i.e, that sys- 
tems of abstract ideas | may be the cause rather than the result of social 
structures. Finally, W ade offers us an interesting Ca case in intellectual 
larly interesting reading at the present time, _and it is to be 
he did not extend this phase of the investigation further. The chief defects | 
of the work from | the point of view of the sociologist are: first, the lack of any - 
z _ comparative approach, and second, an apparent distaste f for, or fear of, any — 
sort of generalization. There are a considerable | number of interesting facts: oo 
to be found in this book, but the sociologist will have to elicit their wider — 


significance entirely u unaided | by the author. 


teason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. 
_ Marcuse. N New York: Oxford d University Press, 1941. ele: $3.75. 


The World of Nations. By Sotomon F. Buoom. New Y ‘ork: Columbia a Uni- | 


Ss The title Reason and Revolution would seen seem to promise more than Mar- 
case in his able study has actually a accomplished. As book-titles go, that 4 

ly any serious criticism, especially since | in the preface Marcuse : 
plainly limits | his task to o demonstrating “that Hegel’s basic. concepts are 4 
io to the tendencies that have led into Fascist theory and practice.” - 
What, then, of the “‘rise of social theory’? From the point of view of the 
_ author, the rise of positivism and the establishment of sociology as an in- 
_ trinsically neutral special science (severed from any connection with phi- | 
_ losophy and patterned on the natural sciences), are but historical milestones , 
on the steep road running to the totalitarian abyss. The vindication of 
- Hegel and of the dialectical method thus entails a fundamental discussion — ‘ 
of the part played by, or the shor rtcomings of, the science of sociology ever 
=: it attempted to cut off from the “negative totality of human relations” 
‘The author sets out to prove his point by restating the content and struc- 
— of Hegel’ s principal works, including some earlier writings which have 
= as yet not been translated inte 1. ape More than half of the book is de- 
ost intricate and 
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— 
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K 
"elusive of philosophical systems. Marcuse for the part ‘within 
the limits of descriptive | interpretation, reserving the ne task of analytical 
evaluation for his i inquiry into Hegel’s political philosophy. Such a proce- 
dure has the advantage | of offering an impressive survey of Hegel’s “basic 


concepts” and their i interconnection within the m. In regard to > social 


na ‘mo 
he author’s failure to analyze t the “basic concepts’ of Hegel critically, 
i= how ever, makes for some narrowness and one-sidedness in the developmen- 7 
tal scheme he offers. True, he is far from agreement with | Hegel’ s escape into 
ontology; and he also is aware of the historical setting conditioning the . 
A philosopher’ outlook—although | some Marxian scholars, such as Georg 
- Lukacs and Michael Lifschitz, have made much more e incisive contributions he 
concerning both points. On the other hand, Marcuse seems to be somewhat 
insensitive to the vagueness and ambiguity of the Hegelian system as such 
Simmel’s ingenious criticism). Finally, Marcuse, who mentions neither 
Sorel nor E nrico Ferri, certainly was under ‘no obligation to efface all traces” 
in Hegel’s work of the Fascist theory of the myth. He might have plots wera 
4 the chapter on “The Terror” i in the “Phenomenology of Mind” as = lll 
evidence—not of Hegel’s inherent Fascist tendencies, but of the simple 
‘he 4 truth that complexes of ideas have a history of their own, and that no 
creative ‘spirit can be held responsible { for any configuration they may enter — ee 
into ina period which is no longer his. Hence, there is no need for Mar 
: = to sum up hi his book by quoting Carl Schmitt’ s statement, made in 1933, that 7 
= on the very day of Hitler’s ascent to power “Hegel, so to o speak, died.”” On a 
7 7 that day, much more of Germany died. Even Carl Schmitt apparently ia Ps 


not remain the same. While he still saw the light, though it already was 


Hitler’s, he made the far more objective eand appropriate remark that owing 


to the equivocal | nature of its “basic concepts” Hegel’s ‘philosophy could | oa 
; 4 equally well be used to either confute or to declare in permanence the idea ~ 

of dictatorship (see Die geistesgeschichtliche Lage des heutigen Parlamen- 


“2 That leaves us with the question of the “rise of social theory’”’—or rather, 
a a as Marcuse would probably ha have i it, of the deterioration of ‘philosophy i into = ova 
a sociology, if not into science as such. We may be brief in treating this si ub-— es 
ject, since it goes far beyond the scope of Marcuse’s s book and of this Teview. om 
oa If Marcuse objects to the abstraction from the total behavior seid i 
_ of the purely “social,” the answer to this can only be found in the functional 
relation reality such’ an abstraction may or ‘may not have; that i is 


abstraction of the same order as that to which 


the loss of which Marcuse so deeply 
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he 
dubious at turning to Husser!’ s anti- -psy chological 
Solomon F. Bloom’ s book remains on the level of a careful and ‘diligent 
"exegesis of Marx’s writings. Its principal aim is to examine and to explain: 
the attitude of Marx toward “ national” ‘societies, and to reconcile the con- 
sideration given to specific differences in national structures by Marx with» 
the theories of class conflict and of internationalism. Bloom contends that 
Marx, by redefining national concepts in socialist terms, rejected both a 
 too-small and an amorphous global society. The socialist world, then, would 
“a consist of al limited number ot advanced nations. As Marx’s treatment of 
such ¢ questions never was a aaromnets one, , thus g giving rise to much ner 


JO 


Laic (1879-1889) The First Anti-Clerical Campaign of the 
‘Third French Republic. By Evetyn M. Acoma. New York: Columbia 


: 
1941. Studies in History, Public I L aw, 


This reasons 
- the Jesuits, and other anti- -clerical legislation in Fr rance during the period — 
covered. The causal analysis is chiefly ori iginal i in the importance ascribed 
to the e Comtean philosophy, and to motives of political expediency (the © 
ar ~ need to find a reform program palatable to the masses and not opposed by 
the bourgeoisie or foreign powers). Despite publisher’s claims, the book jon 
a =f a not “add to our knowledge of the disintegration of the Third Republic an i 


the » religious policy o of the Vichy government.” Only five e paragraphs have _ 


i 5 any direct bearing on these topics, and they appear to be a hasty after- = i 

_ thought. The virtues and weaknesses of this study are : typical of much cur- = “J 

rent historical research: great « energy scrupulously guided by s scientific 

an method in establishing the historical data plus indifference, inertia, timidity, ae 

and complete lack of scientific method in 

in applying the material to contem 
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Press, Pp. 417. $3.7 75 
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ALMER. Princeton: Princeton University _ 
q sg class reporter who got his 
— facts on the spot. He is lively and when telling his 


i 


= 


but, these up than half hie book. 
larger part of it political theorizing, apparently ¢ done under pressure 
time, and it is pretty terrible stuff. All present- -day revolutions, | it seems, — 


stem from the great French Revolution. T hey are to be one 


& with the content of che book she commends. 


uch more solid and thoughtful. It tells | “| 
the liv es the of Public Safety who ruled France during the 


Reign of Terror. Curiously enough, seven of the twelve long survived the 


Revolution _and lived to old age amid general social respect. here is an 
am excellent, detailed account of the great year of the T ‘error (179; 3-1 794), W ith i 7 
_ strange mixture of dictatorial and popular elements in this first totalitarian © 
government. The evident intention, not always stated, 1 is to —_ the like- 
s ness of the French Revo 
“stances this similarity is remarkable: e.g. the war-time economy and the 
position of Britain. The sections on revolutionary sy ymbolism and on 


cults of reason and the Supreme Being deserve praise. 


While both these books contain worth-while instances of insight, their 
sociology is unsatisfactory. They would gain” much in clearness and» co- 
_ herence if they had a background of social ‘theory. ’ Their eir importance and 

in 4 significance would be much greater if they had used ever en the well-worn | 


Concept of of the long-time trend interrupted by by oscillating move- 


books suffer, also, from another fault which they have in common 
with al writing on current revolutions. _ They confine themselves almost 
exclusively to pointing out analogies between the present day and the period ie 
of the F ‘rench Revolution. For all of larger, general import, 


the Thirty Years War. In chat war, two ter sects—Protestants and 


Catholics— s—fought e each to ‘exhaustion and t the contest was decided by a 
‘third p power motivated common-sense worldly: In the. 


+ 


to be found in history to ‘the pres- i 
ent situation. Today Nazis "and Communists fight each other while the 
“worldly” capitalistic nations, Britain and the United States, j join their 
ideological enemies, the Communists, against the Nazis who are (ostensibly) — 
upholding the capitalistic values of private enterprise and individual prop- 
erty. It is much to be regretted that sociologists in general seem to be un- 
ey acquainted with the period of the Thirty Years War. The study of it is 
to all those. who wish from history upon the triangular’ 
Bard 


emphasis on the first: popular army, the: growth of nationalism, and the 
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ee it. The formulation of yy ‘authors (who, by the w: way, , vigorously, but not 


ns Kies very convincingly, attack the very concept of mores or custom) is fair; but 
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Norman: The University of Pres, 1941 +360. $3.00. 


is quite an 
specialist i in law, the other i in anthropology, both ‘ ‘proponents of 
sociology. ” Their | purpose is interpret the aspects of a primitive 
culture, that of the Cheyenne Indian, using tl the technique of an American 
Ets : case lawyer, and in this way to contribute to a better integration mn of juris 


_ The authors correctly acknowledge that observation means the descrip- _ 
a tion of facts in terms of a conceptual scheme. As there exists no /commonly- — 
accepted conceptual scheme which could be used by them, they offer a a 
‘a theory of what law as a social phenomenon i is, mainly on the basis of the ‘ad 
"well-known works of Llewellyn. Law appears to them to be: (1) that part: 7 
of the group order (2) which i is endowed with sanctions, (3) which aoe 


as the significance of the four elements above is simply asserted, the « ques 
a tion naturally arises of why just these four elements are chosen, not more or - 


des less, or not some others. As it, for instance, quite certain ain that law 2 always 4 
opr 


prevails in co flicts with other r normative systems 
the the concrete cases the conceptual scheme is not 
always consistently used; much of the “law stuff” ’ treated there quite 
= seg viously lacks one or another of the four elements (especially that of “ official- ~<a 
dom” as in every case study, the method of i interpretation 
‘inverse deduction” rather than “induction,” the argumentation ¢ of the 
The conceptual scheme and the concrete | material had to he integrated, 
a and here is the weakest point of the work. It begins with a chapter in which | 
Chey enné cases are presented. T hen come two chapters where the 
as ceptual scheme is developed for the first time. They are followed by aseries 


of chapters (III -IX) sy the different phases peers 


= was said and with an small of concrete. 

_ references to the material of the chapters III-IX. Finally, the last chapter 

‘isan attempt to fuse the two main aeaee of the book; actually i its theme is 

- that of ascribing t to the Chey yenne a kind of legal genius comparable to that _ 

_ of the Romans at the time of the highest development of their law. a 
_ The chief purpose « of the authors has not been achieved. This does not 
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The “study presents a -social- historical interpretation « of Polyne nesian 


ciety, especially of the Society Islands. Its central problem is the origin of — 
_ the state as a peace-securing, law-enforcing, territorial organization: which 
; - supersedes the clan structure with its blood feuds. The i interpretation | runs 
a terms of a native population conquered by sea-faring tribes; their system — . 
of land- appropriation and distribution led to a kind of military feudalism — 
which approximated a hereditary caste system. A combination of military, 
juridical, _and hierocratic power distinguished the dominating 
aristocracy. The enforcement of taboos allowed for tax collecting a and for a car 
storing of provisions, which their turn provided means for liturgical fes- 
and prestige to the class. T hus, the author pre- 


the « end of the 1 18th 
state’ is then traced through the 17th century. There is an interpretation « of 
the effects of European 1 intervention on the political structure. The Pomare 
family | of Tahiti, backed by Christian missionaries and shipping crews, 7 
"superseded | the competing aristocratic groups and established a a 
This regime, however, is not to be confused with princely rule. 
be) __ The study is a careful and skillful interpretation of the memoirs os th Zz 
or _ Princesses Marau Taaroa and Arii Taimai in the light. of E.S . C. Handy’s > 
and R. W. Williamson’s standard works and the relevant travel literature. 
= - _ Noteworthy i is the way in which the > sociological t tradition of Franz Oppen- — ‘ 
heimer and Max W eber i is s refracted be a young } Nazi Dozent. The endl 


Only at one point does. Nazism come in. The author ascribes the emer-_ 
gence of head-hunting raids to a “racial mixture” of the aristocrats “a 
~ the subjugated ethnic groups. “Blood” ’ as ev ultimate cause links a high- — 


_browed author with his low. I gitimatizes him as a 


Steinbeck’s simple text 


moving picture reporting life in a Mexican 


} os ell the simple story of conflict between traditional herbal and magical | 


q 
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The Forgotten York: Viking Press 


with the ‘of Sociology, Univ of Hawaii, 1940. P Pp. 


The theme of thie sixth issue of papers students, graduates, 

and faculty of the University of Hawaii is social disorganization and social — 

reorganization in Hawaii. A. W. Lind and Bernhard Hormann contribute | 
general and interpretative statements along the lines of the main re 
tt _ and Dr. -Romanzo Adams gives a brief resume of the last decade of popula- / 
; ‘a tion growth in Hawaii. Among : the remaining articles are studies of student 
od attitudes on interracial marriage, the relation of cultural conflict to juvenile” 

delinquency, and two excellent treatments of attitudes of first- and second- 
generation Japanese immigrants in Hawaii. As in previous volumes, this 
one provides ti the student of race and cultural contacts “ts with revealing, sub- 

= case materials and careful sociological analyses, most of them the 


work of persons who are esa ca the ve of the syrecsd they are 


A Sette. Economic Survey of the Marshdwellers ¢ of Four Southeastern Loi ouisi- 
ana Parishes. By Epwarp J. . KAMMER. Washington, The! 


University of America Press, » 1941. Pp. xii+180. 4 


Along the southeastern Gulf coast of Louisiana are vast stretche: 


marshland—covered by a thick ick vegetation, , traversed by winding 
ing bayous, and dotted by nu numerous small bodies of water—which the — 
~— marshdwellers: call prairie tremblant. This book, based or on a field study of 
random white families and other interviews four months 


Slavonian) about “twenty t 
fourths | are either directly | or rey taping fur- bearing 


— 


exception of the Slavonians, who maintain distinct cultural pattern . most 

the 


wit 


treatment of disease and modern scientific medicine. 1 he presentation 
manages to treat the folk beliefs sympathetically and yet to be propaganda__ 
— 
| 
= 
— 
Reo) ee lers of Jefferson, Lafourche, Plaquemine, and St. Bernard Parishes (coun- sf ae fan 
ties). In the marsh area section of these four southeastern Louisiana parishes 
istorical sketch of the four parishes, Kammer then 
devote*UMettaprer cach to the family, religion, education, recreation, and 


REVIEWS 
social change. description of the economic factors together wah, a chapter 
on n health conditions completes the study. 
ae bare ninety per cent of the population i is Catholic, a at least in name; 
average number of children per “completed family” i is 4.5; the 


rate is higher than that for the State; dancing is the 1 most popular form of © 

Ancor followed closely by excessive gambling which Kammer calls the — 

“curse of the area.’ the 1939- ‘season the average 


this new economic factor, may a serious threat to the 
hood of the r marshdwellers. 


Sociological . Analysis of a Residential 


ARTHUR Hoskine Jon: ES. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


a Cheltenham Township | lies across s the e northern boundary of Philadelphia, — 
and i is characterized as a conservative, upper middle-class suburban area, 7. 
possessing “ a relatively homogeneous social configuration ¢ of arson 
$s intellectual. , political, and local interests. ” Residents ; are conscious of 
ay local differences within tl the area, however, and the author tells us there are fa 
= distinct communities, “each homogeneous. ” In one of the nine, ytalians a 
- reside; in another, Negroes have lived since the Civil War; other parts of - 
— the township constitute a an area of third settlement for wealthy Jewish — a 
Bee The main interest of the study, it is claimed, i is to ‘determine | and expl 
the ecological characteristics of this particular township, but there is also 
4 concern for ‘“‘socio-economic and psycho-social phenomena which might 
the i ‘investigator i in his s search for t the realities of the ; area.” Fifty- 
nine tables are introduced; some of thes most valuable ones are based upon © 


No ) detailed maps of Cheltenham are 


and twelve years experience i in Cheltenhaan have not 
been as as productive of an understanding of the * ‘realities of the area”’ as one 

The author disclaims any | interest in studying Cheltenham within shat 
Perapective of comparable data for other areas. No clearcut rela- 


at least, is that of a rather unpenetrating survey, written and there in 
ritte nized 
‘common-sense terms. It is apparently the hope of the author that the a 


* n say become valuable when a number of similar studies of suburban areas 
ies made without ie 


between $410.00 and $468.00. In many cases this incor Br 
| 
4 


hypotheses will contain the da data needed when those 


The Political Life the American A By 


‘tion of is with a wealth of and a sting 
conscientious ‘reader | through first third of this book with- 
The second chapter, ‘ “Political Histology: The ‘Active 
Minority’ ” contains 35 pages of detailed facts that might have been placed 
eae in an appendix. With the third chapter the character of the treatment % 
‘exh 4 changes and the reader is given a vigorous and readable statement of what _ 
makes the wheels | gor round - One notes the domination of the delegated — 
House by the permanent staff of the organization, and that this 
House lacks that all-essential of a representative body which hopes to ) Cope — al 
the permanent bureau heads—control of the budget. This budget : fan 
oe to over a million-and-a-half dollars in 1939, the bulk of it coming from ad- 
___vertising (p. 88). The Chicago office of the AMA also provides a a Coopera- 7 
~ tive Medical Advertising Bureau for the State society journals and all but _ 
of these State journals obtains its advertising from his 
While the author is frequently critical of AMA policy he is at 
complacent. “ The Council of of Pharmacy and Chemistry « of the | 5 
AMA issues a statement of acceptance of various products, including pro a 
 prietaries. Such AMA approval of exormous advertising value and is 
greatly sought after by manufacturers. In one instance that came to the 
reviewer’ a top executive of a large agency 


the lowest, i is it not ‘exorbitantly over-priced? Proprietaries wey 
= total cost of medical care. Garceau dismisses this subject in a few sen- 
tences including: “Tts grading of proprietaries: is. undoubtedly guided 1 
oe degree by the strategy of selling advertising s space; but who, after ; all, 


hurt? (p. 171). The answer, for this reviewer, is the is hurt 


The section of the book: dealing with tension in the nial gives in n 
, a pages a vigorous and entertaining statement of some of the important — 
conflicts within organized medicine. Faced with ‘great soci al and economic -_ 


_ This small volume contains a wealth of information about organized 
medicine in the United States. It is the type of careful factual study needed 
in the social sciences today. Garceau planned to limit himself to the internal 
7 politics of the AMA, though in practice this has proved impossible, and one 
i could wish he had followed through on his treatment of the public relations 
EB 
¥ 
He 


canes, it is that the more informed members: of the p 


oe cannot be content with the policy of the parent body, and that : few will | mats 
te a feel impelled to do something about it. Among other items, the recent  . ; 
of the Committees of are sketched. 


ah 


ton | University Press, ‘1941. ‘Pp. XVii+247. $3.00 


There will be little ‘difficulty i in convincing sociologists “that social, 


n 
stitutional, and scientific developments impinge decisively upon medicine,” 
‘since the principle i is a specific reading of one: of their fundamental assump- 
tions. The vehemence of Stern’s argument, , however, probably does a 
ans derive from his antici ation of any such difficulty. It is his ultimate concern 
Pp ys y- 
I take it, that medical men should n not mm? become ; aware of, but a ~ 
problems, and pro oblems of policy. The 
may have fundamental significance for the former, as as recent discus- 
sions of the nature of “social problems” have revealed. 
the sociological problems which have been raised are: 


4 

medicine progresses. ‘asia result of the a accretion n of a a vast paver wig 

as inventions, of which the minor ones are. as necessary as the major. This a 7 
ae ~ needs to be pointed out if only to temper t the ‘excessively heroic i interpreta- a 
Resistances to ‘medical innovations. This is merely one phase of the 


whole problem of “the frustration of science,” which Stern has himself 


Po opposition ‘to the introduction of technological i invention. On the most 
- ‘general level, it may be said that in any social system, habit offers a resis- 
-s tance to innovation of all kinds. The problem « of the social scientist is to. 
discover the several social factors which are involved in the . acceptance of, 
indifference to, or hostility to particular i innovations. In In modern society, f for 
3 a example, there will be resistance to ¢ changes in standardized equipment _ 
_which is geared into the effective functioning of any social group. Most of — 
the opposition to innovation will cor come from the vested interests of the society 
sig _ —that is, from | any of the groups which have a preferential position with _ 
-Fespect to any of of the ‘values of ‘the society. There are not only vested eco. 
is ‘nomic interests who c oppose the clearance of ‘ ‘Jung blocks” i in the slums, but 
also groups whose interest in “‘moral” and “ humanitarian” values causes 
them to fight : animal vivisection, birth control, and euthanasia. So great a 
oa medical oy the dissection of cadavers was legalized for the = 


ce 
— 
| 
— 
— 
‘ae — 


pes 


eof “ “magic” in mealies A study 


prove most ilhuminating i in this regard. pl 
___ The practical raised are as numerous as 1s the scientifi 


and the economic inability. of han masses of the population to secure its _ 


benefits? How extend the scope of of social hygiene and preventive 


How furnish a healthful environment and diet to our -fed and ill-housed 


«this field, for the of medicine (offers a great hale 
which at at once intrinsically i interestin, nd sociologically significant. 
‘The Middle Class in Artuur N. Cam 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard ‘University Press, » 1940. Pp. X+304. $2. 50 


a his is a collection: dws by welll political scientist. 


Like such compilations it seems to have been thrown together v with a mini- 

mum of effort. All materials have appeared elsewhere and there is little evi- 
_ dence of any attempt to bring them up to date or integrate them in a = 


i. Anything from ‘Holcombe’s pen is worthy of attention and this is a'con- 
venient source fo for em his recent t productions. The stated theme of 


“class.” Like re books on this su por this | raises the au question as to 
the “middle: class.” resorts to the Fortune for aid in answ 


was 1s wrong he divided the into two 
-_ classes, the capitalists and the proletariat. Three, not two, is the | 

number for politics (why not seven or eleven?). 
As compared with Lewis Corey’: s or Alfred M . Bingham’ s discussion of 
“middle class” politics, Holcombe’s book is somewhat academic. The polls” 


= hich he cites really show a trend toward a two-class cleavage. In the United q = 


« States capitalists | pose as members of the middle class. Holcombe has high 


praise for the two-party system on the ground that it “tends to mini 
the differences between the major parties and to magnify the influence of | 


“either side according to the nature of the paramount | issues and the kind of 
leadership that i 1S offere ed.” ” He refuses to agree with those who a argue that 


this function of the American party system is declining in 


University of Chicago 3 


4 


rene 


those realistic and moderate voters who are free to throw their support to a 4 


il 
— — >» 
| 
— 
— 


REVIEWS 


Trends and Programs of Social Welfare. A collection of papers” 


York: The 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1941. 9 tables, 14 Pp 103. 25.00 ie 


~ Milbank conferences (this ‘reports a symposium) are always timely dis 

ussions of public policy and significant researches conducted by outstand- 

in population and health. ‘hompson’s_ presentation of 
population trends is not new, as he says, g thy it is clear and relevant. Re- 
eee Lenroot and Myers (on child welfare) undertake nothing more 
_ than a lengthy | repetition on of familiar data on related subjects. Most signifi-_ 
cant point is their plea for community services supplementing family in- 
come. ‘Newton Edwards has a striking analysis sis of educational problems 


-improv ement in educational quality, increase in junior high schools, 


of vocational education by rural schools for those who will migrate. Clague © 


argues for the status ¢ 5 quo in methods of caring | for the ha ag urges eles a 
4 


: Es egional differentials in health and educational opportunities, and provision — 


from specific causes, in the attern, and in the needs for 
health 
"care and organized health services, 
a, 


- director of the good | neighbor seminars in | Mexico ‘and other L atin | Ameri- - te 

can countries, and from residence in all of these « countries, he has come to 
ow both the people and their problems intimately. He has brought - 
gether the leading thinkers about our common problems in all these coun- i 
p present book is an of all these contac experiences, and 
— observations, but not a record of them. It is a highly comprehensive and in- _ 
: telligent ai analysis: of the social and political character and resources of the 
‘twenty republics to the south of us in so far as these bear upon their com- _ 
_mon interrelations. It is s concrete and explicit within a general comprehen- 
sive view, and is so revealing as to constitute a sort of sociological and — 
Beta guidebook to these republics. Both its insights and its frankness. 
are almost surprising. have "been in close touch with Latin-American 
aed culture and politics for fifteen years and I know that what Herring says ee 
a is true. This i is by far the best book on actual conditions i in Latin — 


a that I have ever seen. It is neither critical nor fawning; it simply describes — 


and analyzes. If the people in the State and other departments in W ashing- es 
‘\ = — a made to read i it, we should have much more intelligence i in our a ; 


» 


| 


— 

— 

i . Perrott and Holland make, as usual, an illuminating and 
Good Neighbors: Argentina, Brazil, Chi | be | 
Bt J 
‘ 


} 


America. It is not a syste treation, 
however, but simply straightforward journalistic presentation at its s best. , 
_ Most attention is given to Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, for these — 


leading powers and | have a a larger "influence in determining policy. Chief 


= condition of the people, races and immigrants, the efficiency and policies - 
the opinion, resources, democracy, dictatorships, and 


: oa in a few sentences, but the : following paragraph fi from page 155 - will illustrate 


; eo Germans spend their money to good effect. There are German professo 


tt. Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro who draw their salaries from the homeland, while ‘eae 
the few Americans who teach i in Brazil get along as best they can. The Embassy 


-* books | or costumes for a sag! The | German consul can provide them. 4 
_ German musician of reputation lands i in Brazil, and can be heard for a few milreis. 


‘Man and His Habitation: A Study in ‘Social Ecology. By RADHAKAMAL 
New York: Longmans, Green 1940. Pp. 


__Mukerjec’ ecological analysis of Man and His Hebitation 
be evaluated from two ) points of view: the first should emphasize the 2 
valuable data and the. penetrating insights that enrich each chapter; the | 


= should 1 undertake a critical examination of the author’s methods and 


factual p parts of | pura and urban 


characteristics. _ Seven out ofa total of eight chapters (not including a theoret 

~ ical introduction) center around the analysis of rural and urban Rajiesaae. iF 

_ The one remaining factual chapter treats of the non- -permanent habita- 

tions of nomads. The region, which Mukerjee has emphasized | in previous — 

publications, here becomes subordinate to the rural-urban. emphasis. In all 

eight chapters the author draws heavily for facts and illustrations upon his 


own India. These data from the Orient are valuable supplements to the ; 
more familiar materials pertaining to and the United States. 


portation, and topography in determining of 


the volume a valuable source of information. 
Mukerjee’s extended treatment of rural-urban differences deservescareful 


sg consideration by sociologists. He looks beneath the statistical facts of a . 


fi 
a 


— 
in 
— 
intellectual writes a_ book. The German consul gives a luncheon in his honor and 
— 
— 
— 
Tndia; descriptions of the spatial structure of Indian villages, towns and — 
| 
Targe-scale production, extreme specialization of occupation, intricate 


to live. He finds ds that in cities the tempo of life: speeds up; whysical and social — 

_ personal-affectional ties of peasant communities; and life becomes seg- 

cs mental rather than integrated. He believes that great cities 1 tend to sie 
the realization of full, rich, human life, an proposes the. decentralization. of — ca 

industry into numerous green-belt communities which presumably 
“combine urban efficiency of production with rural wholesomeness of life. oa 
__ The theoretical aspects of the volume possibly offer greater promise | for 
futur studies than do the factual ones but » at the same time, they a are sub-— . 


ee: he emphasizes the methodological importance of ecological indexes 
_ as a means of making ‘sociological studies exact and quantitative. He sz says — 
a (p. 9) that certain “fundamental ecological processes ... represent, so to 
A = the pulse of society; these are the pointer readings for the deep and 
subtle forces which move "persons in society but which sociology cannot — ‘c 
otherwise lay hold of.’”’ Again he says (p. ix) that human ecology “contrib-— ; 
utes to make the study of culture exact and quantitative through the estab-_ 
a fee lishment of indexes f for measurement of the types” of social 
mobility, social distance, social dominance, and social change.” Later (pp. 
«14 ff.) he proposes the combination of three variables—density of popula 
tion, mobility, tempo « of life—as an index for r measuring rural-urban di pe ™ 


— and suggests ¥ way sinw which, he believes, each of these variables c a" 


concept of indexes is undoubtedly stimulating, and, if 
valid, should prove of extreme importance in the future development | of 
sociology. But critical examination of the present status of such indexes 
Y leads: the reviewer to believe that their validity as a tool of research has not 
yet been proved. Before. any item can be accepted as an index for measuring — 
_asecond item, a fixed quantitative relation between the two must be estab- 
Aa lished. Measurement of the alleged “index” alone does not demonstrate the | 
existence of a fixed relation between it and the other item, no matter how | 
exact the measurement of the “index” may become. So far as 
knows, neither Mukerjee nor any other sociologist has demonstrated the 
liana of a fixed quantitative relation between a mensurable ‘ecological 
item anda non- -mensurable “social” ” one. 
_ The author tends, at times, to present general conclusions that go beyond BS 
- the limits of available facts. In one place (pp. 58 f.), for example, he de- Wes 
_ scribes what he regards as “the normal stages of ecological distribution od : 
“succession,” and then declares that ‘ “Population i: increase governs the above oi 
_ ecological cycle, which is an inevitable (italics mine) social reality emerg- 
ing out of the give-and-take between the region and the community.” In 
another place (p. 275) he draws the conclusion that “Cities, however - 
ferent their forms of segregation, are similar in ecological organization = 


cultural attitudes in all parts of the world.” ’ Perhaps the author’s tendency 


r should ‘for hi 


we 


— 

sia — 

— 


Ce.” 


AMERICAN Sc 
as an important factor in He acer 
the traditional trail, blazed by Park, which leads to the conception of eco- > ay 


logical organization as existing | only at a “natural,” sub-cultural level. 


Throughout his volume Mukerjee makes use of the prevailing culture of an ee 
area in analyzing i its spatial pattern and its base. For giving 


needed i in this field of theory 


Frustration and Regression. n. An Experiment with Young Children. By Rocer 
Barker, TAMARA Denso, and Kurt Levi IN. Studies i in Topological and 
Vector Psychology, II. Unive ersity of Iowa Press, 1941. Pp. 314. $1. 


x This i isa -paper-bound reporting an experiment made ‘some 


- 
wid. 


Each child fr freely ir in a room 
i experimenter being present. Later he was introduced i into amuchn more, 
a : attractive room with a doll house, a pool with real water, and many toys. 
Here he played for half an hour or so, and d his “ constructiveness’ ” was ratec y 
on a scale of 8 points. _ Examples of. these points are worth | recording here. 
To take ; a fishing pole a and swing. it, or to examine several toys in succession - 
a was \ very low: “constructiveness 2.’ ’ Putting: the teddy bear in the teapot or 
oo. the phone to the ear without conversation rated “constructiveness ee 
= ’ while to pull the track with a fishline rated “ ‘constructiveness- 6.” The 
most “constructive” acts of all, ““constructiveness 8,” twice the 4 , and four 
times the 2 score, is illustrated by “catching t the duck and letting the blood 
i run out.” .” Every activity was scored and timed, and the total “constructive-_ oe 
ness score’”’ was obtained by multiplying the duration in. seconds by the © 


om i 
desirable room and a barrier let down which 
room he liked but still leave it in plain sight, thus producing the frustration. 
The‘ ‘constructiveness” was rated during another like period and the “re- ; 
gression” ’ found by subtracting from the score in the most desired room that _ 
a in 1 the “frustration period. .” This difference was not very impressive. e 
-- or seven of the 30 the difference was on the other side, they — 
=a than when they were not “frustrated.” A whole cha 
One table presents the ‘ ‘maximal constructiveness ratings” for each child 
: oad | for free play and for frustration, and in these scores there were only 17 of 2 
3 30 who scored lower during the frustration period. 


hen both primary and play” were included (secon- 


| 


ae 
theoretical discussion in which the expected results are defended in advance. 
There is a theoretical appendix having only marginal connection with the _ 
| 
oe 
— 
- = 


tention, e. a fish at the same e time), the difference 
4 4 which “fr frustration’ ” made v was calculated to the third decimal to be 1.0 1.053 
“construction points.” For “primary play” alone it fell to an average 
fs only 0.758, leaving ou out two c children who did not “ primary play” a at all. eS he * ti 
‘figures are not impressi ve in their magnitude, and the argument is sexpanded 
| a the familiar oval diagrams with dark and light shadings and heavy lines © 
representing ‘barriers” with which the readers of the topological literature 
ae are familiar. There is also a numerous list of diagrams resembling ‘the 
_ markings on the shell ofa _ tortoise, a sort of testudineous art which the 

topologists are attempting to popularize. Numerous formulae and pseudo- 

_ equations are ‘presented and impressively numbered, serving, in every in- 
Stance, to repeat in symbols what has been said in ‘Pain In this 
way a a mathematical appearance can be given to any 


with the explana Is 
: Child, and Ad means Adult. Iti is then written out in words that the maxi- 
mum degree of realism which a child is able to show is less than that of the “a 
In this way | the discussion reaches 314 pages. ra 
4 Experiment in social psychology is difficult and the results so far are not 
= But the General Education Board and the Rockefeller Founda- - 
tion which financed the project are to be commended. We shall make prog- 
ress s only if some one goes at it. The results may be of little worth but the 
al effort i is ; praiseworthy, and some day we should really know how to do it 


Lake F Forest, Ill. 


: 
A ‘Statistical Study of among College Women. By By Mornen Mark Ry 


Vol. IV, No. 7, 1 
T rhe codons of are that leaders tend to be leader: 


situations rather than’ n to possess a generalized, leadership ability. Intellec- 
ia social, and religious leaders are characterized by traits that conform _ 

2g to expectation of traits in each of these categories. * “An individual | may be a 
leader in more than one clu 


Th he Rauth technique of voting of leaders at the college 4 
level, was used. As objective measures, three types o < were used: men ntal 


| 
| 
“4 
4 
— 
an 
also be a non-leader in one or both of the other 
Sixty women leaders from 170 women in the Sophomore class of the 
ai. 


leadership. Familiar standard 
_ scales, scholastic averages, rating scales for dress, faculty ratings on ia & 
interviews, and three leadership scoring devices, were 
among these fifteen ‘win using. ‘the Pearson ‘moment 


caine a a greets brief summary of the literature of leader- 


ms . his i is a series of lectures prepared in part for broadcasting i in esa . 


during the summer of 1 1940. For this reason, , the material is addressed spe- 
cifically to the British public and is didactic in nature. The author’s inten- _ 
tions were ta describe how the * “more childlike emotional factors [unreal — 

fear, suspicion, hate, s superstitiousness and guilt] can be held in check.” 

FE: other words, ‘he states his views of some of the causes of breakdown in 

; morale and describes methods useful to ‘the ordinary citizen to bolster his = 


Since the author is a psychoanalyst, many y of the explanatory concepts 


would : not be accepted by other psychologists. and sociologists. However, __ 
because of its attempt to appeal to the layman, there is little here to interest = 


‘the specialist. The style is clear but frequently in the British vernacular. a re. 


mer 
Psychology of Personal Students’ o Mental Hygiene. 
By McKinn vey. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941. Pp. 


CO 


vocational planning, social adjustment, affection and mar- 


a 


The data are scientific and the perspective seems excel- 
‘s dent. . The book should be useful “‘for the entering student before he takes a | 
"general psychology and when he most needs orientation,” also “ ‘to supple- 


. ment an objective course in general or applied psychology.” The chapters = 
Smith College 


2p ro 


= 


il: 
Kour factors were extracted from the original correlation matrix. Case 
| 


in Development. By Carney Lanois, T. L Lanois, 
_— et al. New Y ork: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., » 1940. . Pp. x+329. 
or Th 


4 


«Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material from the ¢ Field of Sex pains 

Mating, and Reproduction. By Anita D. Laton and W. 
Batter. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia he 
University, 1940. Pp. xv+118. $1.35 board, 75¢ paper. peng 


The data for the first of these monographs were collected by several © Br 
pein sia including “a a specially devised standard form o of personal 1 interview, — 
ama arriage inventory form, a physical examination, and an x-ray study of _ 
e pelvis.” The sample consisted of 295 women, , between the ages of 15 and © 
35 y ears, divided into two categories: “normal and psychopathic. In the 
_ former there were 109 single and 44 married; in the latter, 101 single, and = 
_ married. The important findings may be summarized asfollows: = | 
_ The materials on attitudes and on overt conduct respecting sex show on ee. 
“psy chosexuality ‘its origins long before the early 
emancipation the development of adequate 
a. heterosexuality are particularly hard to meet and solve. In this sample, 


about one-third reported sexual intercourse before he | — 


but childhood illnesses, who experienced no prepuberty sex aggression, a 
“a and who is rated as being physically and socially attractive” (pp. 229-230). 
_ Among the married group pre-marital personality disturbances have 
ee definitely affected adaptation i in marriage. One-third of the wives in this — 
— On the whole they found no striking anatomical or 1 physiological differ- Be 
ee = between the normal and the psychotics or neurotics. Anatomical =a : 
_ tors played no important part in inducing lack of sexual responsiveness in 
i intercourse. However, they do point out that “among normal women il, 
7 q not abnormal) . . . poor marital sex adjustment occurred in 47 per cent of 
those } having the anthropoid d type of pelvis, an and in in but to per cent of the | 


am In terms of ‘of normality and abnormality, the authors assume a certain con- es, 
from gross maladjustment to to extremely good adaptation. From 
their data they would arrange the classes as follows: 
most maladjusted; manic- depressive, next; neurotics at the mid- point; and 
aa the normal in the well-adjusted range of the scale. Yet very few w women — 
revealed what they called “extremely good adjustment .” Th here was a ae 
ponderance of negative responses to various aspects of sex among the ab- 
a normals. This was especially true of the married group. The deviations must 
be largely of a psychosexual origin since there were no typical ae 
‘3 differences. Nor was there any evidence of a type often designated as “psy- 
ly The schizophrenics and manic depressives reveal 
ery similar social-emotional histories. But the neurotics do represent a 
tend of life” consistent from early years—the resultant of “‘a ‘gradually — 


— 
me 
| 
| 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV EW 
"developed mode of emotional nonadjustment” 234). However, in general 
there seem to be no sharp differences in psychosexual development between 
the psychotics and normals. The writers contend that the psychotic episode — a 
is rather a “disease process and not an outgrowth of a particular course of 
psychosexual development or personality formation’ (p. 234). 
- _ While there may be some differences of opinion ‘regarding the “specific 
_ mempentenions, this volume is a valuable addition to the growing psychi- 
atric which recognizes the place nological’ fac- 
survey and 
a certain i literature bearing on secondary and courses in what was once ‘Sa 
_— known as ‘‘sex hygiene.” A wide variety y of teaching material and of method | 
js reviewed. . Although | the authors’ critical remarks are often pertinent, it is ee 
evident that in this whole field of instruction we are still the victims— — 
teachers and alike—o and much fear. Sound research 


YY our Marriage: A Guide to | Happiness. By Norman E. Himes. New wa 
Farrar & Rj nehart, Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv+434. $3.75. 


Cc 


Stepfather i in 1 the Family. . By ADELE MERIAM. Edited by Sopho- 
r PL Breckinridge. Chicago: The The University of Chicago Press, 1 1940. 


Enfor: cement of Some Medieval Marriage Laws. By , CHARLES EpwarD 
* Situ. Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1940. Pp. v rel 


i, Persons who believe that marriage counselling has legitimately shifted 
from the deans’ offices or from the family clergy men to the sociologists will 
find Himes’ book definitely. to their liking. There are others who will be 
ae dismayed by the fact that, at this stage of knowledge of human relations, = : 


_ sociologist would have the te temerity to write “a guide to happiness,” — 


of sociologists 01 or - the of their competence. Sociologists have already 
are into this field and this book is one of the best products of such © p 
experimentation. ‘It discusses the whole gamut of questions which trouble 7” 
unmarried youth and newly. married | couples. It is, in fact, art modern and 
more sophisticated ‘“W “What Every Girl [and Boy] Should Know. - Forthright 
in its formulations, it avoids both fatuity and the pious, evasiv: , circumlo-— 
cutions characteristic of this type of literature. While the author’s advice = 
sex reaches a new level of frankness, he does not make the mistake of regard- 4 
ing sex as the exclusive interest of youth, but gives pertinent and practical — g 
advice on consumers’ problems that can be of invaluable help to those who - os 


“a 
situations ‘unprepared. +. he weakes chapters of t the book 


it: 
4 
| 
6 = » 


to them a an authority ‘hich net po: ssess as as. 
x. 

The Stepfather in the Family i is a Social, Service Monograph by a member 
of the Probation Staff of the Juvenile Court in the District of Columbia. 
a Concerned exclusively with the legal relations of the stepfather to the rest 
of the family, it is designed not merely to appraise judicial decisions on this | 
subject, but to offer guidance to administrators of the Social Security Act. 


No effort whatsoever is made to deal with the interesting sociological and — 
psy chological questions of adjustment to the situation created by the vel 


stm the situation creat 


of the stepfather i intothe family, 
= here is rich material for the social historian embodied in the sianie. 


‘ book by Charles Edward Smith on Papal Enforcement of Some Medieval — =, 
a Marriage Laws. One must obtain this material indirectly, however, for ‘the | f 
~ author’s presentation is expository and not analytical or interpretive. The 
“4 s failure to give the institutional setting for the ‘medieval marriage 
laws, this bland acceptance of medieval a uthorities | at face — cel 


* 


of value students of the history of 


be te doesn’ t medina the need. In less than t two hundred pages it attempts to 


survey not only the field of family law, as its title s suggests, but it runs ‘io 

gamut | of digesting the traditional substantive law and procedure and, ood 
_ good measure, throws i in some discussion of legal history and jurisprudence 
and devotes 30 pages to social security ylegislation. 


ty more capable scholars | than Miss Knox, such a task of legal digesting — 


would be difficult. Almost necessarily it snalite i in half-truths. For example, 
«+ author states that “In England a common law marriage was recognized” 
i and that recrimination 1s necessarily a bar to divorce (p. 42); she 
even suggests that some states may consider a marriage valid after an inter- _ 
_ locutory ‘decree of divorce (p. 35). But digests need not be naively imaccu-_ 
2 Thus Miss Knox e: explains that ‘ “at ‘common law” 1 there were two types 
of divorce, one of which “dissolved the marriage” (p. 37). As she oe an 
further, ‘ ‘Many states appear to recognize them [common- law marriages], 
4 but a cin’ decision | may be contrary to the statutory provision” (p. 33). 
_ Nor does Miss Knox’ s naiveté lie only in the field of law. ‘Marriage, ,she says, _ 
to avoid prosecution for se sex x offenses ‘does not provide a a good 
28). ‘Many individuals 


- 


e base’ on the marital prediction tests of other sociologists. Such 
| intitative studies of primarily qualitative values require much more 
‘Be. 
| 
— 
_ 
____In his introduction Ernest K. Groves says, The Family and the Law 1s 
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Can be kept from careers c of crime by proper training and treatment i in she 
ee “Selected Bibliograp! phy” may explain | some of the deficiencies of che 
volume, Iti Tt is surprising a as much fori its inclusions as s for i its exclusions. 


4.4 


‘= 


family case work agencies have accepted various a as- a 
sistance to recent refugees and h have developed various relationships with 
agencies serving refugees on a national basis. In this pamphlet the Family 
es - elfare Association of America publishes three articles dealing with ques- 
_ tions of administration and with ‘special aspects of case work service pre- E. 
sented by the refugees. Beck and Wallerstein associated with the Jewish © 
WwW elfare Society of Philadelphia explain their preference for serving the 
needs of the refugee group through the same agency structure developed : 
clients, which is to distribute the ‘service + oad general 


if services required by the rehagees and states case the organization ofa 
‘4 ‘separate refugee department within a general family case work agency. 
af. 2 The discussion of the problems of refugees brings out the fact that the 
re functions of family c case work agencies have changed considerably in recent 
. i years. ’ The refugee group, , for the most part, is ineligible for services from 7 
Beas public : welfare agencies and brings to the voluntary agencies the problems of | F a. 
_ unemployment, economic aid, and other simple needs | which are usually 


available for resident clients from the public agencies. As a result of the 
= divisions between voluntary and governmental welfare services, 


oluntary agencies have become specialized i in . character with an an emphasis - 
on clients requiring a more intensive form of psychological and social ad- 


rather than the simpler services s of or eco- 


due to tragic experiences, oxy working with 
the immediate simple 1 needs which were uppermost in the clients’ minds, 

_ such as finding a home, , securing a job, and so on.” For this reason — 

in. had to take place within the epreneten before a smooth —, 


the author But what shall one prescribe for the University of North Caro- 

— 

Ra | = Pp 

the discussion of problems and needs of refugees, reference is made to ia 
discussion and needs of refugees 

changing social attitudes toward the refugee. An immediate response to 

dramatic aspects of the refugee’s migration gradually changed in some cases 


irritation with ‘the unadjusted individual who wore out the patience of 


friends and relatives. Problems similar to those within the resident — 
“tion are to be found within the refugee group, though as a whole the aa ea 
; lem is primarily that of securing jobs for individuals who are t trying to 
establish themselves as self-supporting persons during a period of economic 


a hen the Mesienal Conference: of Social Work met in 1940, it was for the | 
first time since the beginning of the great depression affected by a new mY: 
a situation of major importance, namely, the Second W Vorld W ar. The é 
Zz of unemployment and public assistance remained, and they were — ; 
_ the subjects of many papers, but throughout the program of the — > 
the impending consequences o of a world at war disturbed the discussions of — 
our developing program of social services. The speakers saw in the war both 


threat to the orderly growth of the social services s and the probable spe . 


the speakers: who touched upon the war was to demand preservation of the 
social services, , regardless of what else might be necessary, but there was not 
the appreciation then, as there i is now, of the fact that it is necessary to 


defend the nation in order to preserve the social services. ==> - 


he Proceedings i is arranged i in three parts: Part One, "social Objectives 

; Part Two, * “Areas of Social Work Concern”; and uk 

T ‘Social W ork Practice.” The first section dealt with general 
— social | problems an and plans. Under the second are grouped the » papers | which — 


relate to youth, m migrants, | refugees, relief, health and medical care, rural . 
 iife housing, and industry and labor. Part Three includes the papers on . 
with children, unmarried parents-and probationers, and on community 
Bator gy social action, in interpretation, and professional standards. In 
tas last group of papers is. to be fqund the discussions of 
"matters relating to the methods and techniques of social work, 

Boscggss years | the Conference wry had.a section on ‘community 0 organi- 


the concepts Under Part Three six papers deal. 
a ing with this subject are published. The nature of the community and the 


- process by which it is organized for social work p purposes have been vague, 
_ but these papers make useful contributions toward a | better understanding — 


of} these subjects. The basic methods 3 of case w work and group work are = 


_ haps better known than those of community organization, n, and it is for this 

) " Feason t that t these papers deserve special mention in a review: they represent =e ; 
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in the » Lives of Our Neighbors: Gladden Community House, 

1928. By Mary Mark and Cart. H. Bocart. 
Social Administration, Ohio State University Pp. 


al one e regard a favorable omen. First, because i it “represents : a “desirable move : 
in the direction of calling | for « expert know ledge of community data before - = 
undertaking extensive changes ‘in the plans and program of a social | welfare a ae 
institution. Second, because the survey utilized sound technical instruments | 
for gathering the facts. Third, because it was carried out as a cooperative 
undertaking by the settlement house staff and the School of Social Adminis- q 


tration of Ohio:State Univ ersity. Out of the study came not only facts for 
the guidance of' ‘social policy but also clinical | opportunities | for some three 
score students in a class in methods « of social i investigation, and ‘employm ment 
for several N.Y.A. students. Three chief projects furnished the essential 
facts, viz., a house- to-house canvass of 42.5 percent of all households in the — 
area; records of public and private agencies; and leisure time facts a 


ft. 


children through the principals of three public : schools. ‘Use of ‘leisure 
was the focal o jective of these three s studies, and the end result was in the 


authors’ words ‘ (a sober picture’; for they found leisure pursuits inadequate 
both as to quantity and quality. But the outstanding fact about this section | 
of Columbus tallies with a similar fact found almost universally in big cities, 


small tow ns, and even on campuses; namely, a detection of 
and a lack of sound uidance. 


Mormon in Theory A Study of Social Change. . By 
"Skidmore presents the history of Mormon recreational system witha 
a few sociological comments thrown in here and there. The pedestrian style — 
of writing is something less than the subject deserves, emai ae 
- theological and social radicalism of the early leaders of the Mormons and | y 
In attributing early-day Mormon tolerance of recreation to the novelty of © 
the Mormon philosophy and | to the r need | of compensation f for or hardships, the — 
” writer insufficiently stresses the intuitive character of the early leadership . 
=i a and the eclectic nature of the whole sy stem—theological z and social—which 
ae. 4 they organized. Recreation was only one aspect of a system that was novel 
in most respects, and the role of the leaders Joseph Smith and Brigham — 
‘The a account of the present- -day recreational “system contains an im- 
plication which apparently escapes the author: the extraordinary degree to 
which this, as well as other community activity 1S formalized and central- 
- ized by the Church epitomizes the effort « of the Church to construct a ree : 
_ligious society which shall contain nearly th whole personality of the 
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individual Iti is not to how ‘this is at’ vari-- 
oe with ~ aims of Smith and Young, although one sang profitably con- 


of the present ‘system with some of the Revelations. in the 
The history of Mormon recreation is a = example of the | process of 
oe institutionalization, but in this case the final stage is something more rigid 


than “approval (p. 127) wl which ‘Skidmore describes. 


What of the Blind? Vol. Il. ‘Ed. by Lene. American 
second V hat of the ? useful 
a “must” for all concerned directly and indirectly in the well- being of the 
blind. The chapters are written by different persons, each closely acquaint ted 
with his particular field. The earlier chapters deal with the adjustment of 
the blind to their condition, with whatever extra use of the other special 
senses is found possible. One enlightening chapter d deals with mental meas-_ a 
urements, and another different among the blind 
"partial needs. A very int 
The models and other mechanical devices employ i by the blind in their 
and game-rooms are also discussed. The relations of 1 the properly 
~ trained social worker to blind persons receive attention, as do ) special facili- 
ties for home teaching of the blind. Possible remunerative employment of 


the blind, both whole-time and part- time, has the consideration that this 
* most important matter demands. There is presented an authoritative ac-_ 
count of “the S Seeing F E ye "—the ti training of of dogs f for guiding | blind persons. . . 
_ Unfortunate, in an otherwise excellent chapter + on statistics as to the 
blind, i is the wholesale decrying of the statistics formerly collected by the 
F ‘ederal Census | Bureau. In the nature. of the case these are not entirely ace 
i curate, but are not as bad as is made to appear. With due attention to their. 
shortcomings, they undoubtedly throw some light on the situation with 
"respect to the blind—certainly enough to help us realize our duties. They 7 


the statistics we have. We can over 


The book” ends with two one on what the Federal 
~ Government has done i in behalf of the blind | (providing of reading matter, 
reduced po postage, , vocational rehabilitation, , etc. and the other o on 


— 


| 

— 
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The Child Speaks. By Jacon New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 


” No child is bad, though some may 
“asocial” because of hereditary defects. Punishment does not reform, there 

_d is indeed some doubt as to whether it even deters the child from misconduct | 

44 since it isolates him, increases his frustration, and hinders understanding. 
ee _ The first half of the book is repetitious and, after the first chapter, tedious, 
but will interest sociologists as the statement o ofa liberal and kindly judge. 

The child ‘ ‘speaks’ in the second half through ‘the medium of case sum- 

vg aries, correspondence with the judge, and book reviews. The use of —— 


and book reviews sas a therapeutic technique appears to facilitate com- 
individuals of such divergent status as judge and 
probationer. The sample | offered suggests that its use is restricted primarily 
to the more intelligent children. The reading list from which books are 
Psychoanalysts may boggle at the us use > of the term “superiority com-— ; 
4 plex.” The concluding statement of a program 1 of prevention | (pp. 324-25) —_ 
is more ambitious than enlightening but is consistent with 


Del.: privately printed, 1940. Pp. x +257. $2. 


This ‘modestly entitled : study i is the first third of the author's « collected 
ee on Delaware p penology to be published. It covers the history of the New : 

Castle County Workhouse near Wilmington (1877 through 1938 

terms of legislation, penal ‘methods, general administration, population 

- composition, and so on. In addition, the writer has examined | the - social | 
2 determinants causing | the e development that has occurred over the 61 ‘years. 

There are four chapters anda bibliography. Chapter I covers the efforts 


reform groups to. inaugurate a state penal system in 1877- -79—efforts 


which ended ina compromise in the establishment of a workhouse for New 
_ Castle, the largest of the state ’s three counties. Chapters II and III deal 
with the period 1899-1938, pointing out among many interesting phe- 
nomena the results of the “fatal mixture of business and penology,” 
alysis of the “Plummer sy stem, ” the penological problems resulting f from 
r the heterogeneity of the workhouse p population, , together | with a s survey y of 
. the institution as of 1938. In the concluding chapter an ‘interpretative s sum- 
‘mary and « conclusion i is presented ona sociological | level, , and it is revealed 
‘that Delaware’s comparative penological retardation is fundamentally the 
= of a culture conflict between § sence and urban areas of the state. 


over two idred ref- 
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Aniiquitis Bail. By ve Haas. New York: Columbia University 


ginnings of the practice of releasing accused persons before trial upon 
a pledging of property or money. The study finds the prototypes of bail in the 
: __wergild of the Anglo-Saxons in the seventh century. Modifications and addi- 
- ae tions are traced through | the succeeding six centuries, when the bail system, 
in the same form | as at established i in 


& Company, 194I. 524. 


Author i in Transit. By New w & 

America’s Labor Dictators. KirscuBaum. N New York: In Industrial 


<. It fills excellently the a 


4 
gaps ‘between T masterly documentation of the History of the 
Peace Paris and Lorwin’s little Labor Inter- 


ings of and his followers. . The book portrays, 


the s successive -social- democratic formulations of policy in the 


a of reality. It shows the r respective e roles played by 


American labor leaders as over against their govern- 


ents, and the often contradictory uses ‘made of them by the governments. | 
.~ tells again the story of the enthusiasm aroused by President Wilson’ 4 
Fourteen Points and the secret diplomacy at Versailles that so scree 


4 Perhaps the most st interesting. ‘chapters are Chapters Vill through XI, 
dealing with the abortive “popular front” organizations in ‘the various 
then with the strange e one-sided relationship between labor 


| 


democracies to keep | labor from n getting out of hand land to guide it it into help- 


ful channels for carrying out non-labor objectives. 

_ _ The chief fault of the book appears to be a certain. lack of selectivity. 
There is often, especially in the earlier chapters, too much detail and too. 
little illumination of the materials. When all this is s said, however, the book 


7 - still remains an extremely useful and scholarly piece . of work. The bibliog- 


Less can be said for the second book in ‘this group, that of Miss Gordo 


“s (Mrs. Simeon Strunsky), Workers Before and After Lenin. The book is long a“ 


= documented with many references, but 1 it lacks: the scholarly method of 


_ ~ Van der Slice. Miss Gordon is seeking to prove that the lot of the Russ 


scientist accustomed to consistency, in “comparisons. If she is citing labor 
laws under ‘Czarism as a criterion of conditions, it i is to be assumed that she 


s s to prove her c case that are novel, not to say confusing, to the social 


_ worker is worse today than it was under the Czars. It i is the methods she _ 


7% would compare them with labor laws i in Soviet Russia; if she is reciting the 4 


a better conditions under the one regime, it is to be assumed that she would 
compare them' with the better conditions under the other; and w here her 
a ‘material is frankly not comparable, the scholarly approach calls for a ‘clear 
_ ‘statement « of that fact. But this usual research approach seems not to be 


plight, she relies in considerable part upon the abundant materials under the 


_ general heading of ‘ ‘self-criticism”’ to be found in Soviet publications. It is 


prose 
present. For or example, to prove her p point of the Soviet worker’s present | ' 


of course well known that one of the most striking characteristics of Soviet = 


administration i is the fondness for, shall we say, ‘wallowing in public con-_ 
‘ ~ demnation of themselves for their own n shortcomings, particularly in the field - 
_ of the enforcement of labor law. The author’s procedure would seem to be 
a ea to make « a collection of such instances and compare them, not with mio be 
i ~ servance elsewhere, but with the laws of Czarist times or other countries, a 
2 taken at their face value, or even with favorable practice by individual — 
E ven in the field of social theory Miss Gordon does not follow accepted — 
_ canons of analy: sis. She tells us in all seriousness of L enin, “T he Lenin ot 
1917 advocated primitive anarcho-syndicalism” (p. 84); he “‘was himself in 
‘ theory a primitive anarchist’ *(p. 87). Faced ' with such confusion of method, — 
Bs: the social scientist can draw no reliable conclusions from the ‘materials. ‘el 
Ind Author in Transit Mr. - Hogben has t has tried, and sometimes s succeeded, in 
= giving us an amusing x picture of a writer ter making x the best of a bad bargain i in 
4 a forced trip nearly around the world to get back to England from Norway 
after the Nazi occupation. He] likes ay, Sweden, Denmark, he dis 
dikes” the Soviet Union, he loves 
about the way his i s impressions read. aa gets some interesting c comments on | 
language structure (Mr. Hogben is a biologist and language with him is a 


hobby), but the rest of his comments appear naive. For instance he tells us 


Wi, suppose that about fifty percent of my most intimate friends are a 


(pp. he r to his bee-line- trip a across Trans- 


vig- 
| 
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- nearly three weeks travel across the Soviet Union: away from the beaten 


track” (p. 7B)> and he assures us regarding Japan that, “A few hours in 
the country” suffice to show that is seriously exhausted by “‘the 


Labor Dictators is a a prov Tittle book. Wretchedly 


‘came to spend the Sin years 3 of his life vainly fighting through certain cases. 
_ of official corruption and favoritism of which he was himself a victim. ‘His | 
"bitterness toward Mr. Hillman, now “of the OP’ M, and certain other union — 


officials is very intense. The. author obviously w writes from a very narrow 
_ personal experience. T he book supplements in some slight degree the far a 
balanced American Labor Czars by Harold Seidman. 


Smith College 


Industritjanstemannens anstillningsférhdllanden, Del. I. By Frirz Croner. 
_ Stockholm: Svenska Industritjanstemannaforbundet, 1940. Pp. 135. Kr. 


oe his is the report report of a 5 ttecitel investigation of salary and employment 
conditions of upper- rank industrial employ ees in Sweden as these conditions — 


are related | to age, time employed, education, marital : status, and other 


actors. Data for r the study were secured d from 12 2,733 questionnaires, con- .- 


‘stitu 


_ questionnaires returned was extraordinarily high, and since the entire popu- 


involved less than three the sample 1 is 


correlate n much more with age than with the length of 


in the sar same position. he entire manifested high stability 


‘eee training appeared in 

75 percent of the women had. “no formal 
. half of the persons studied had received some vocational training — 
it is noted that only a slight ¢ correla-_ 


| 4 he average number of children per — was . 96. 


= 


— 
i 
wi percent and of the women 13 percent were married. Forty-one per- 
sthad only one child. 
ua 
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as Warts, Bers 


of reason, and sometimes it links the thinker with the bolder actions . . 
others. T he currency of ideas proceeds within economic, prestige, and p power = 
- coordinates. Definite societal preconditions lie under who reads what. — 
| Thea areas where print touches publics. and sometimes begets 2 action are 
~ loose and big, and all sorts of people guess at them. Working i inafirmly 
monographic tradition, the Chicago School for Library Science i is helping to 
make them orderly and intelligible. We know from previous publications of 
_ Mr. Waples that the } Chicago group of researchers on reading drew from 
studies i in Germany on the reading of working men. They have been happily 
influenced by H. D. Lasswell, and are indebted to N. C. Leites. 


The book under review is a well- turned ¢ corner in ‘Tesearch on ‘the social 


_ out gaps ¢ and tells how to fil them. It leitch a referenced sh skeleton thor- 


oughly useful in the design of technical studies. The level of methodological , 
which the volume achieves, along with its systematic 
should make What Reading Does to — a model for future work on the 
significant areas of print and people. 


University of Maryland 


orf ae Social Problems. By Louis Ww IRTH H. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago | Press, 1939- Pp. 1x+68. $1.00. 
eee. To the large number of text-books dealing with American social problems, 
_ Rosenquist has contributed a volume which certainly covers a wide field. It 
_ ranges over American industrial society, the family, divorce, the changes 
Bes ok in rural, urban, and economic life, as well as political maladjust- 
| ment, physical and mental deficiency, crime, race, and nationality problems. — 
The book is unusual in devoting s so much space to a treatment of the mal- 
- adjustments of the economic order and makes a genuine contribution at 4 
that point. It is partially documented with footnote references, although 
some of the citations are rather old. On the whole the author has endeavored 
_to be impartial, although he does make a great number of assertions without 
advancing any proof. For example, he declares it probable that sex desire is _ 
awakened “by social stimuli rather than through instinct,” but he does = 
‘tell us how he knows this. Is it not possible that it is caused by both? Again, 
his, judgment that the mother of many children is beginning to be regarded © 
“vulgar” is an assertion lacking any kindofdocumentation. 
he chief criticism which should be levelled at this volume is that the dis- 
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many the is too brief to be of value. For exam- 
i ple, the treatment of birth control covers less than two pages in Chapter 
2 
Three and another even briefer reference in Chapter Nine. The entire com- 
, plicated subject of juvenile delinquency is covered in less than. eighteen 
x _ pages of less than four r hundred w words each, and 1 the section on crime is no 
‘more > detailed. Even less adequate is the section covering social and — 
problemsinthefinalchapter, 
f ma of 
iT o the reader | who wishes | a brief, rapid, ‘readable, summary of many © 


AP 


“doubtful: whether the treatment is sufficiently detailed for use in the average 
class room without supplementing every problem \ with extensive re coll»teral 
edited by Louis Wirth is a beginning in the de- 
: velopment of material for the teacher of social problems. It contains an ex- 
cellent introduction by the editor with an outline for the analysis and pres- 
entation of a problem. Most of the booklet is devoted to a stimulating and 
provocative discussion by Max Lerner of what makes a social problem, and 
toa fine analysis of the housing problem by Wirth. This section contains a 
_ comprehensive bibliography with a brief evaluation of each listed book. No 
_ teacher « of social problems should fail to read this booklet. It is the best at- 


_ tempt to stimulate ate thought about how | to teach social ies that the re-— 


Toronto, Canada 


Disorganization. (Rev. Ed.) By Mase A. 


he revised edition of this well- book follows closely plan of the 


old, but differs significantly in many of its details. The main outlines and _ 
‘most of the chapter headings | have been retained. | Most of the t text has been 
_ rewritten, i in some portions to ) advantage, in in others without in nany way im- 
he Introduction again un ndertakes to present the processes of social 
or 
the problems. of ‘society will stand revealed. this 
ground, however, the authors again almost completely disregard it in the. 
selection and discussion of the subjects c considered in the body of 1 the book. 
= _ The e most conspicuous change i in the new edition is the addition of a Fifth © 
Part, created by combining the chapter on ‘Revolution’ * with a new one — 
> entitled “Fascism and War. ” To the reviewer it appears that the treatment 


Fascism and isms” is ; sketchy, og because a fuller 
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The Social Studies i in General Education. A Report of the Cotsen on nthe 
ba _ Function of the Social Studies in General Education, Commission on 

Secondary School Curriculum , Progressive Education Association. New 

York: D. Appleton- Century | Co., 1940. Pp. xv-+4o1. $2. 


This volume is one of a series of studies of the curricular problems a 


eis education from the seventh grade through the junior college. Meet- 

; ing adolescent needs and dev eloping democratic values are the theme tasks 
ang der 

rer. The social studies committee attempted to do 


= @ 


of the social studies teacher. 
two things : “first, ‘to , describe i : in some | detail the basic tasks of the social _ 
studies as a part of an integrated program of general education; and, second, 
to suggest numerous realistic ways whereby social-studies teachers may 
employ the resources at their present « command to perform those tasks — 
more effectiv ely.” The rep report is strong in seminal ideas in the first instance _ 
_and, while suggestive and stimulating in the latter, the teacher with: “too | 
to do” would welcome | more re emphasis and example. 
sociologist will find this report an eye-opener. 
4 = 
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“main thesis is in line with current educational thought, but the author lacks, to a certain ex-_ 
tent, a real understanding of the : complexities of culture and personality. aa sees — 


Life in South America. By J. X. ConHEN. New York Bloch 


This i is an easily re: read, rambling, travelogue of the principle « areas s of Jewish occupancy in 
South America. The author discusses the size and distribution of the Jewish population, its ee 
geographical and political environs, and the official and unofficial attitudes and actions of alll — 
_ Jews as they affect this population. These discussions are perhaps of greater interest to the 
218 _ average reader than the information which resulted from one of the apparently specific mis- a 
sions of the South American trek; namely , the attempt to determine from government — 


| 
| 
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Region and Culture in the Curriculum of the | eae 
the Devel ure in the Curriculum of the 
+ eve opment snto an Educational Program. By ola: A Technique and 
d.: J. W. Stowall Co., 1940. Pp. xxv+344. usizeR. Federalsburg, 
i { 
if 
war. Ihe book 1s a definite additio 
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